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HARPER'S WEEKLY.: 


THE DISASTER AT LAWEENCE. 


On the preceding page we give an effective pic- 
ture of the ruin of the Pemberton Mill at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, from a photograph by Whip- 
ple, of Boston. 

The catastrophe which destroyed this mill is 
almost unparallejed in our history. On the after- 
noon of 10th inst., at about ten minutes before five 
o'clock, the Pemberton, Mill, of Lawrence, fell in 
ruins to the ground. The mill was in full opera- 
tion at the time, and the time of lighting up had 
just arrived. Nine hundred and sixty operatives 
were employed in the mill, but probably the whole 
number in the building at the time of the disaster 
was something less than nine hundred. “Every one 
in Lawrence at once fel] to work to endeavor to res- 
cue the unfortunate beings who sere crushed to 
death under the ruins, and up to a little after nive 
the labor proceeded encouragingly. At that hour, 
however, the ruins took fire, and further attempts 
at rescue became unavailing. At 12 o'clock all 
hopes of saving the lives of those in the building 
was given up in despair. Engines were still throw- 
ing water upon the fire in the morning, and an im- 
mense throng of people waited, spell bound, view- 
ing the scene. 


We make some extracts from the daily papers’ 


ef New York and Boston, describing the incidents. 


HOW THE MILU FELL. 

John Ward, one of the operatives in the carding-room, 
fn the second story, was miraculously saved, with his 
wife, who worked near him in the same room. He de- 
seribes his escape as follows: 

I was in the carding-room with the second overseer, 
lighting up. It was five or ten minutes before five 
o'clock, and we had got but few burners lighted, when, 
suddenly, I heard a noise. It sounded like a loud thun- 
dering crash over my head, and, looking up, I saw the 
shafting coming down upon us all over the room. I 
eduld not account for it, and was therefore terrified. I 
stood nailed to the spot, and did ‘not seem to have power 
to move, although I knew the building was coming upon 
me. Then I heard the overseer shout, and I tried to 
jump out of the rubbish; but something struck me, and 
I was thrown senseless. I did not remain so long; but 
when I came to I found myself buried in the rubbish, 
and did not expect to get out alive. I was all covered 
orer with blood from wounds in my face. I finally 
crawled up and got to the top, and found a lot of ruins 
_ hanging over me, which came near ending my life; but 
I succeeded in getting out. I passed by a dead girl on 
my way, and two other mangled bodies before I got out. 
When I was first knocked down I fell beneath a large 
gtinding-stone, which was strong enough to uphold the 
weight above, and thus saved my life. When I fell un- 
éer the stone I saw the walls over me all falling, and the 
floor giving way all around me. 

Mr. Ward found his wife at the City Hall, where she 
had been co ed after being extricated. Neither were 
injured. ‘ 

HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 


One young woman, twenty years of age, who was at 
work in the second story, heard the crash of a portion of 
- the building, and saw portions of it tumbling down. 
She immedjately started in an opposite direction, but be- 
fore she reached this point the walls were crumbling, and 
threatened ‘instant death. Almost panic-stricken, she 
rushed to s side-door, and was just emerging to the en- 
try, when ¢ was crushed in. She recollected nothing 
more than etting through a window and leaping to the 
ground, wi reshe was unconscious and much wounded. 
She was ts ten to her boarding-house, as was supposed 
in a dying. jondition. 
It was a paroxysm of fright. She recovered during the 
evening, and yesterday was sufficiently well to stand in 
the door-way of her boarding-house. 

Another young woman, also about twenty, whom we 
conversed with at her bedside, narrowly escaped an aw- 
ful death. Unapprised of the fall of the building until 
the terrible catastrophe itself came upon ber, she was at 
work in the third story. She only knows that the whole 
flooring above her was precipitated upon that on which 
she stood, accompanied by a terrific noise. She was 
crushed beneath some machinery near which she was at 
work, her head being pressed against a beam, seeming, 
as she described it, as if her head would ** split in two at 
every momént.” Her limbs were forced in ane direc- 
tien, her arms in another. But one arm could be used 
atall. Every second the heavy weight appeared to be 
settling closer and closer uponher. She saw nothing but 
death awaiting her. Her feelings were those of the most 
agonizing nature. She said that she prayed God that 
she might be delivered from impending death. Hardly 
had she ceased uttering this prayer than the falling of a 
wall in a distant portion of the mill released her from 
the imminent peril about her. With a presence of mind 
that exhibited genuine heroism, she struggled amidst 
éanger and death, and in time reached a point of safety. 
’ This was after being in the rnins for upward of an hour. 
She was, however, more injured than was at first sup- 
posed, as is evident from her inability not only not to leave 
her bed, but ‘hardly turn her body. Her physician ap- 
prehends some internal injuries of aserious nature. She 
conversed with difficulty. Her condition was pitiable. 
She was intelligent and most interesting, and expresses a 
thankfulness for being saved from so terrible a death in 
a manner that is truly touching. 

Mies Selina Weeks, of Dover, New Hampshire, a very 
intelligent and interesting young lady, about sixteen 


years of age, was at work in the spool room, in the up- | 


permost story of the building, and described to us her 
escape in precise accordance with the theory stated 
above. Of a sudden she found the byilding shaking, as 
if it were sliding away, and woke to consciousness to 
find herself upon a pile of ruins in-the yard. Most of 
her com likewise, and she was able to 
recapitulate them by name. She left Lawrence last 
evening for her New Hampshire home, in company with 
an elder sister, who had come to seek her in uncertainty 
ef her fate. 

As a witness from another part of the building, we 
mention Miss Anna Leach, with whom we also had an 
epportunity of conversing. She was working in the 
basement, heard the sndden crash, and got out at the 
window. Most of her companions likewise escaped. 
She had three sisters and a brother at work in the mill ; 
they all escaped, one of the sisters being immured five 
hours {a the ruins, but finally extricated without serious 
injury. 
MIRACULOUS FSCAPE OF A LITTLE GIRL. 

On Tuesday evening, before the fire broke out, while 
two thousand men were exerting every energy in resen- 
ing the survivors from their living sepulchres, and the 
dead from the rubbish which buried them, a party came 
upon the bodyof a little girl, She lay apparently crushed 
beneath a ponderous block of iron, weighing over a 
thousand pounds, and which covered licr boty to her 
ehin. Her back was pressed against a huge timber, one 
of her arms was thrust to the clbew throngh a ring ina 


This happily proved a mistake. — 


pices of machinery, and she was completely wedged in - 


by heavy iron gearing. FIntent only on preserving her 
features and form as littlegisfigured as possible, the men 
labored carefully to remove the block of iron without 
crushing her still further. , Four of them tugged upon it, 
but could not make ft stir. 

After they had made severa) ineffectual attempts a stal- 
wart and athletic man, in passing, caught hold of it, and, 
with marvelous power, aided by the excitement which 
the scene produced upon him, he succeeded in loosening 
it. The other rubbish was then removed, and the body 
taken out, when; what was the surprise and joy of the 


men to find that they had rescued a living girl instead of | 


a corpse; and more, that her injuries were not fatal, but 
comparativefy trifling. 

The heavy iron had met with some more powerful ob- 
struction than her body, and her life was spared as if by 
a miracle. Had the pressure upon her body been but 
slightly increased, or had the least carelessness been al- 
lowed in extricating her, she would have been anothér 
added to the list of victims. 


FEMALE HEROISM, 


At one point, when a rope had been fixed to a project- 
ing timber, a call was made to the crowd to take hold and 
pull with a will, but for a few minutes, such was the dan- 
ger of the attempt—for the beam in falling might engulf 
all near it—for a few minutes, we say, the call was un- 
heeded. Men shuddered and drew back—they would 
risk much to aid those below, but life was sweet, and the 
danger great. At this critical juncture a woman rushed 
from among the crowd, and daring the spectators to fol- 
low, seized the rope and attempted te mount the pile of 
smouldering ruins to clear away with her hancs. The 
example was cnough; not a word was said, bn’ strong 
hands at onco drew her back, and then tierce were no 
lack of hands to the rope, the beam was drawn out, and 
at least two sufferers released from the opening thus 
made. 


VAIN ATTEMPTS TO RESCUE THE SUFFERERS. 


From nearly every hole and crevice in the vast pile, 
from the top, from the sides, and in fact from every fis- 
sure from whence a voice from the inside could make its 
way, came shrieks for help, groans of anguish, prayers 
and moanings, and in many, very many cases, the poor 
sufferers could be distinctly seen, talked to, and even 
reached by the hand from the outside. Many thus im- 
prisoned were encouraged and sustained by assurances 
of safety, and in many cases cups of coffee could be, and 
were, passed down to those below, who, alas! after all 
this near approach to safety, saw hour after hour pass 
away, until, at last, the frightful cry of fire, and the 
greedy licking of the flames as they approached with 
fearful rapidity, crackling and hissing all over tlie re- 
mains on the ground, told them too plainly that all hope 
of life was gone. The fall of the building took place just 
as the mill was being lighted up, and outside, of course, 
all was dark. 

A citizen, who risked his own life in an attempt,to 
save the operatives from the burning pile, worked his 
way into an inner apartment, and, looking through a 
hole in the wall, saw two men and a woman walking to 
and fro apparently entirely unhurt. 

He reached through, and took them by the hand, and 
proceeded with vigorous blows to make a hole in the par- 
tition. A moment too soon the flames sprung up where 
he stood. A flood of water poured in upon it blinded 
him, and he rushed from the place, warned by the en- 
gineer, and narrowly escaping with his life. It is fear- 
ed that many who had escaped the bruising blows of the 
falling mass were reserved only for the more terrible 
death by fire. 

SUICIDE OF ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 


Among the sufferers in the ruins at the time the fire 
broke out was Maurice Palmer, of l’ochester, New Hamp- 
shire, an.everseer. He was much beloved by his friends, 
and while the digging was going on his voice was recog- 
nized. He was nearly reached when the flames broke 
out. He implored his friends to save him quickly or he 
should die. They struggied to reach him, but the flames 
swept around them. He was confined and could not re- 
sist them. As the heat of the fire began to be felt, his 
horrible death seemed inevitable. He was able to more 
one hand and draw his knife, saying he should commit 
suicide rather than burn to death. His rescuers pressed 
on, but his hope of aid gave out, and he drew the knife 
across his throat. Soon after they succeeded in remov- 
ing him, and his self-inflicted wound was found not to 
be dangerous, but he had suffered severe internal injuries 
Which rendered his recovery impossible. He was taken 
to the City Hall, but expired shortly after from the ef- 
fects of the injuries received by his fall, and his euffer- 
ings while immured within the fallen walls. 

How THE FIRE BROKE OUT. 

At the time abore mentioned a party of six or cight 
persons were discovered at the east end of the building, 
but the beams and machinery above them prevented their 
escape. They called loudly for a light, and a lantern 
was lowered to them, which unfortunately broke while 
being passed down, and, most horrible to relate, the 
lamp, still lighted, fell upon the floor of the pit, on which 
was strewed loose cotton, which, being somewhat in- 
pregnated with oil, was instantly in a blaze. Another 
account states that the parties were passing coffee to 
those who were beneath the ruins, and that a fluid amp 
within a lantern was upset, the contents of which took 
fire and communicated with the combustible mass which 
lay in every direction. 


HORRIBLE SIGHTS AND SCENES. 


The sights and scenes afterward were frightful. One 
poor girl, alive and fully conscious, was dragged from 
the east end of the fallen mass, with her left arm torn 
fromthe socket, and her body and legs awfully mangled. 


She was taken by her friends, but could not have sur-. 


vived long. In one place the bodies of three girls were 
found locked in each other’s arms, but quite dead. They 
could not be removed without mangling the bodies, and, 
being abandoned for a time, the flames broke out before 
another attempt was made, and all three perished. 

One Irishman was taken out quite unhurt, and his 
first act was to feel in his pocket, from whence he drew 
forth a sooty “‘du deen,” and seizing a brand from the 
fire, he lit his pipe and went his way. 

Next from the ruins we saw the dead body of a lad, 
and following hint was borne a girl with one of herankles 
burned to acrisp. She had been confined. by one foot 
between two beamr, and only by the utmost exertion was 
she recovered. She was also taken home by her friends. 

A young girl was released jnst before the flames burst 
forth, and in answer to a question stated that she was 
unhurt It afterward appeared that her right arm was 
badly broken hear the wrist, but, in the excitement of 
the moment and in the joy of deliverance from a dread- 
ful death, she had not noticed the hurt. 

One woman was found with her head jammed between 
two heavy beams, and pressed so that it was not thicker 
than the thickness ofa hand. It was a sickening sight. 

One young girl, whose name we have but do not pub- 
lish, was confined in a narrow hole surrounded by broken 
mechinery and ragged timber and boards, succeeded in 
crushing out into the open air, but when she emerged 
from the ruins she had scarcely an article of ciothing on 
her person. 

One reporter is told by a gentleman, who was early on 


the spot, that at one point of the ruins he distingyished 


a female voice crying in distress, gnd soon another voice 
answered, *‘Is that yon, Lizzie? Are you hurt?! The 
reply was # smothered groan, and an appeal to God's 
mercy in her behalf. Both these girls were afterward 
rescued. 
WAS THE BUILDING SAFE ? 
On the inquest now being held, Jesse Glover, overseer 


of repairs testified : I thought the building was weak and 


that the walls were weak, but apprehended no trouble; 
the windows in the walls were very large; I have never 
strengthened the foundation of the building; I heard at 
one time that a pillar had settled to such an extent ag to 
require repairs; always regarded the building as weak ; 
the crack that I saw in the southwest corner of the build- 
ing was not very large; there was acrack at the corner 
of the buildingy running all the way up and down, near 
the chimney; should think that the crack at the top of 
the building was half an inch wide, and a quarter of an 
inch at the bottom, 

John B. Tuttle, brick makon, testified that he put up 
the brick-work for the mill; when the timbers for the 
upper stories came they were too sho:t, and we were or- 
dered to put projectors upon the walls to rest the timbers 
upon; I expressed my opinion at the time, and many 
times afterward, and have never changed it, that the 
walls were too weak for such a building; I told Mr. 
Bigelow so when we were building it; I told Mr. Put- 
nain, one of the owners, so in Boston; I told many others 
the same thing; I do not know of any other large mill 
with walls so weak as the Pemberton, and I never want 
to hear of one; the building was much cut up with win- 
dows, which weakened it. 


NUMBER OF KILLED AXD WOUNDED. 

The following dispatch is from D. Saunders. Jun., 

Mayor of Lawrence: 
Janwary 11, 1860. 

Terrible as our calamity is, I think it is nuch overes- 
timated in the number of killed. As near as I have been 
able te ascertain this morning, I find dead and missing 
115, and 165 wounded. 
Some e wounded le, but much the largest 
number will survive. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SaTurbDay, January 21, 1860. 


THE SLAUGHTER AT LAW- 
RENCE: 


OCIETY is unanimons in its vertlict on the 
terrible disaster at Lawrence; every one 
denounces the builder and proprietors of the 
Pemberton Mills. It may be, of course, that 
the information on which this opinion is based 
is erroncous. There may be exaggeration in 
the stories ‘which are circulated with regard to 
the insecurity of the building and the warnings 
given to its owners. If so, the parties in inter- 
est will naturally clear their skirts as specdily as 
possible. Meanwhile it is asserted, without sub- 
stantial contradiction, that the Pemberton Mills 
were regarded from the first as an unsafe and 
unstable edifice; that, some years since, ex- 
traordinary measures were required to keep the 
walls together; and that experienced builders 
had long prophesied their downfall. If the ev- 
idence bears out these assertions a responsibili- 
ty at which all good men will shudder weiglis 
on the proprietors of those mills; ‘they are, in 
fact, before God and man, guilty of the deaths 
of some two hundred innocent creatures. 

If the disasté had occurred in this State it 
would have been waste of words to call for the 
punishment of the negligent authers of. the 
massacre, however clearly the responsibility 


emight have becn brought home to them. In 


the State of New York justice is so feebly and 
inefficiently administered, that it is very diffi- 
cult to secure the punishment of a murderer 
who stabs his victim in Broadway, in daylight, 
in presence of a hundred witnesses: as to legal 


responsibility for wholesale masxacres, there is | 


none at all. Steamers go to sea ill-manned, 
ill-equipped, unscaworthy, and disasters occur 
in consequence; railroad trains cross bridges 
known to be rotten, break down, and slaughter 
a score of people; fire: break out in ill-con- 
structed buildings, <nd human creatures are 
crushed or burned to dest!;; but not only is no 
one ever punished on account of those whole- 
sale massacres, there is actcally no serious in- 
quiry ever made into the subject. Publi¢ in- 
dignation finds a harmless vent in a few fiery 
lediding articles in the papers, and then all is 
forgotten. 


We shall now see whether they order things 


as badly in Massachnsetts. In some respects 
the Bostonians have always managed better than 
we’ of New York; their municipal’ government 
has always been superior to ours; and we rather 
think that, on the whole, théir administration 
of justice has generally been soundef’and more 
thorough. This disaster will test the question. 
If no inquiry, or a mere ‘dle one, follows the 
Lawrence massacre, it wil! be safe to conclade 
that Massachusetts is fairly on a pat with New 
York. 

The subject is of interest to us, because we 
have reason to belicve that the recent 
accident in Broad Streét is likely to occur again 
in other placesbefore long. A large proportion 
of the down-town stores, as we are informed, 
are being used forthe storage of heavy goods, 
and not having been built solidly enongh for 
such service, are liable to come down any day. 
We are informed by an emi, bilder that 
there is hardly a strect in the lowe? part of the 
city in which he can ‘not poifit out a score or 
more of beildings in which no man’s life is safe 
for an hour. Our informant adds, that he 
never takes up a paper in the morning without 
expecting to hear of the fall of ore or more 


great buillbgs.” Of cotirse, his vieWs are no 

t. They are well kiipwn to the ‘owners of 
thé unsafe ‘buildings. They nevertheless draw 
their rents calmly, and trust to Providence ; 
failing which, they console themselves with the 
reficction that, though the murder of a singlo 
man occasionally leads to unpleasant consc- 
quences, the wholesale massacre of a score of 
people is sure to go unpunished. 


NAPOLEON’S SCHEME FOR 
ITALY. 


. Weare sorry that our space will not permit 


us to reproduce entire the pamphlet which has 
just been isxsucd on the Italian question by M. 
de Ta Guerroniére, and which is ascribed; doubt- 
less with good reason, to the Emperor of the 
French. . For the views presented in that 
pamphlet are so practical and statesmanlike, 
and Napoleon's policy, foreshadowed thereon, 
is so high-minded, and so consonant with the 
opinions heretofore expressed in this journal, 
that we should have rejoiced to have laid the 
whole before our readers. , 

The plan is very simple. At the peace of 
Villafranca Napoleon agreed to use his best en- 
deavors to have the exiled Italian Princes ro- 
stored; but he likewise declared that he would 
neither interfere himself nor permit others to 
interfere with arms to restore them. He like- 
wise agreed to use his best efforts to establish 
an Italian Confederacy with the Pope at its 
head. 

The time has now come for the fulfillment 
of these pledges. On the 20th inst. the Euro- 
penn Congress mects at Paris. Napoleon mects 
his brother sorercigns with the candid state- 
ment that he has tried to induce the ‘Tuscans 
and the other citizens of the Italian duchics to 
take back thcir exiled sovereigns, but that they 
will not do so; that he has likewise tricd his 
best to persuade the Romagna (Papal territory) 
to return to its allegiance, but that it will not 
do so; that he has advised the Pope to reform 
his administration, but that he will not do so: 
whereupon he reverts to his original progranime, 
an! advises that the dachies be allowed to_ 
choose their own rulers independently of for- 
eign control; that the Romagna be pronounced 
independent of the Pope; that the Pope bo 
shorn of his pulitical power, invested merely 
with a sort of patriarchal mayoralty of the mu- 
nicipal ‘town of Rome, and provided with a 
handsome revenue by contributions from France, 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; in fine, 
that the Italian Confederation be duly consti- 
tuted, and recognized as a member of the En- 
ropean family. We submit that Napoleon's 
pledges could not have been more fairly re- 
deemed. 

There ave still enormous difficulties in the 
way of the Napoleonic project. It does not pro- 
vide for any reform in the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment—which is as bad as the Pope's. Nor is it 
easy to foresee the working of the scheme by 
which the Pope becomes a patriarch, with sub- 
jects and without power; with an empire, and 
yet without recognition as a potentate ; inde- 
pendent, «nd yet supported by foreign subsidies ; 
a paternal ruler, and yet an irresponsible des- 
pot. There are here anomalies which, to An- 
glo-Saxons, accustomed to the practical working 
of governments, must seem -very formidable. 
And the greatest anomaly of all is that the views 
of the Roman people on the subject remain a 
mystery. At present it is well known that no- 
thing but the French garrison prevents the 
Romans from rising, driving out the Pope, and 
establishing a republic. Will they be any bet- 
ter satisfied with Papal dominion when they 
sce their late fellow-subjects in the Romagna 
thriving under an independent democracy ? 

Still it could not have been expected that, af- 
ter centuries of abuses, misgovernment, and for- 
eign domination, Italy would be regenerated 
and set on her Iegs all at once. The law is that, 
to cure evils of long standing, the application 
of remedies must be persevering, and their 
operation gradual. If Napoleon succeeds in 
sweeping away Austrian domination in Italy, 
and givimg all Northern Italy and the Romagna 
a chance of good governniént and progressive 
civilization, he will have deserved ‘well of hu- 
manity. ‘The rest will come by-and-by. 


Art Assoctratiox, now 
in its sixth 5 successful progress, has done 
to a taste for pure art among 
ot? people. For the small sam of three dollars, 
subscribers to the association receive a copy of the 
Art Journal (quarterly) for one year—each num- 
ber containing at least one steel plate illustration, 
besides interesting matte?—a season ticket of ad- 
mission to the Dusseldorf Gallery, one of the finest 
collections of paintings in the United States, and a 
copy of the association’s large annual engraving. 
The subject of the engraving for this year is 
“ Shakspeare and his Friends,” aud the execution 
is worthy of the fine subject. Its size is 50>: 38 
inches, and its price, if bought in a print store, 
would not, probably, be less than double the sub- 
scription price. 

The subscription year closes on the 31st of Jon- 


uary, at which time several hundred velua'! le 
works of art will be divided among the su -.0i ers 
of the vear. Subscriptions, it may be weil occ, 


are received uutil the last day of the mont!), 


—_ 
| 


JanvaRy 21, 1860. ] 


LOUNGER. 


NUDITY IN ART. 

Tue drollest of all art-criticisms was lately 
made apr: pos of Palmer’s White Captive. It was 
to the effect that, as the Greeks were senstious in 
their religion, they properly carved nude statues, 
but that tho spirituality of the Christian idea was 
expressed by drapery. 

Translated into other words, this is mercly to 
say that the soul is more adequately manifested 
in the handiwork of tailors than in the divine dra- 
pery of flesh and blood. From the point of view 
of decency, it is like the improvement of trowsers 
and swaddling-clothes which the Pope ordered to 
be placed upon the figures in Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment. 

This whole question is periodically agitated, 
but it is really very simple. If the human figure 
be properly the subject of sculpture, it must be the 
human figure as God made it, and not as fashion 
clothes it. But as men habitually wear clothes, 
historic personages are properly represented in the 
garments they wore; and, for the same reason, 
when the motive of the sculpture is not individual 
but representative or symbolical, as in the Greek, 
or individual, but not personal, as in the White 
Captive, then it is the hGman form itself which is 
the subject of the artist, and the means by which 
his intention is expressed. A portrait is the rep- 
resentation of a man as he was known to others. 
Hence we must have Julius Ceasar in a toca, and 
Washington in Continental regimentals. But the 
Venus is not a portrait—the Gladiator is not a por- 
trait; neither is the Greek Slave, nor the White 
Captive. And when, as in the latter case, the 
suppose l circumstances require nudity, the ques- 
tion is iinally settled. 

That modesty is a spiritual an! not a material 
grace is so true that Catherine of Russia clad in 
pelisses a mile thick is not decent; an, on the 
other hand, if all Coventry had been a * Peeping 
Tom,” would the deed of the Lady Godiva have 
been less glorious? A work is justly charged with 
indecency only when the evident intention and the 
inevitable influence are prurient. But this is the 
case neither in Page’s Venus nor in Palmer's White 
Captive. 


THACKERAY'S NEW MAGAZINE. 


Peniopicat literature in England has just been 
the suliect of a remarkable revolution. John 
Bull means to try cheap papers and magazines. 
He has seen with astonishment the success of popu- 
lar weeklies and monthlies in America and of the 
cheap’st literary papers at home, and he has made 
up his mind to try the experiment whether the 
most famous English authors can not command an 
audience a. large that their periodical labors may 
be sold as cheaply as any. 

Dickens's HonsehAd Words had demonstrated 
this, but publishers and authors stiJl held aloof, 
and the old English Magazines were as dull and 
untimely as the fertile English mind could .pro- 
duce ; until within a few months the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Dickens and his old publishers seqgas to 
have stirred the long stagnant waters. With the 
disappearance of //ousehold Words all the old craft 
went down, and with the birth of Al the Year 
Round a new era in English literature appears. 

Once a Week ends its tirst volume of twenty-six 
numbers with the issue of the 24th of December. 
Mr. Thackeray was announced as one of its con- 
tributors, but he does not seem to have written 
any thing for it. The proprietors state that its 
commercial success is fairly established, and prom- 
ise constant improvements; among others, a new 
novel by a famous hand, which is now in the hands 
of the designers. The Corniill Slagazne, with 
Fisl.1-Marshal Thackeray in command, takes the 
Seli with the beginning of the year; and the Gen- 
eral nas evidently put on all his armor, burnish<d 
fur tae occasion. Ile begins a new story in ibe 
most Thackeray vein, “ Lovel the Widowe:"-~a 
tale of contemporary English life and society. It 
opens with a disquisition on ** Muffs,” in which the 
sharp, shining touch of the historian of *‘ Snobs” is 
perfectly evident; and he has also a firet ecitorial 
article, ** The Roundabout Papers,” tn which he 
treats of novel-reading with all his banterinc, 
satiric zest. In these papers he wits Lave ample 
scope for the display of that gerial, Kindly sym- 
pathy with men and things wh'ch appcars so pleas- 
antly in the prospectus, an’? which is the humane 
undertone and kev note of his genius. Of course 
he has a desperate battle for puliie favor to fight 
with his Ulustrious contemporary Dickens: but 
Thackeray has 3 peculiariy Magazinish talent, 
and he i« clearly fuilv aroused. 

For the readers cf Harp r's Weelly and JJegazine 
it is a good thing to knew that the proprietors have 
made such arrangements that they can place the 
choicer parts of all the new English periodicals at 
the earliest moment, and, in particular instances, 
like the novels, from advance sheets, before their 
readers. Thusin the next number of the Magazine 
the new tale of ‘‘ Lovel the Widower” will be com- 
menced, with the illustrations, Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope also contributes a story; Mr. Wilkie Collins 
is already deep in his “* Woman in Whige ;” Mr. 


Tom Llughes, in Afacmillan's writing a 

serial sequel to “‘ Tom Brown's Seheol-days ;” anil 

the supply of novels is not likely to fall short. 

Meanwhile Tennyson is to be paid $50 a line for 
his new poem, and all Bohemia is making hay 

while the sun shines, Highty thousand copies are. 
to be printed of the new Coradill. That is not like 

the hundred and fifty of Harper, but it is a good be- 
ginning. Never before were writers so 
active and so fortunate. 


NAPOLEON'S LAST MOVE. 

Tuk Emperor has taken another step in the solu- 
tion of the [talian Question, ant a very important 
ene. Mrs. Browning will have more faith than 
ever. For certainly he has touched the gravest 


difficulty in the peninsula, the temporal position 
ofthe Pope. In fact, so far as Louis Napoleon is 
concerned, ma mission seems to consist in unsettling 
the settlement of Europe so carefully made. afier 
Waterloo, which to every thoughtful mind has al- 
ways seemed an arrangement of the most temporary 
kind. 

The little pamphlet which our daily papers have 
reproduced is written in the grandiloquent, epi- 
grammatic Irench style, but it embraces the sub- 
stance of the whole matter. Dhe Pope must be 
temporally independent. -But he can not be so if 
some of the great powers must heli! lis states to- 
gether. France will not do it, Austria shall not, 
and Naples can not. ‘lhe only practicable thing, 
therefore, is to have a subscription among all the 
great Catholic States, pay the Holv Father a lib- 
eral. allowance, and let him live at Roine with the 
charge of the inhabitants. ‘Then he depends upon 
nobody. and, in case of trouble, the allied powers 
will enforce quiet. 

This is simple, andgcertainly very pertinent to 
the present juncture; but the question, of course, 
presents itself, Who will want to live in the city 
of Rome under an exclusively priestly Govern- 
ment, when they can get rid of it by moving a 
few miles away? Only those will stay who can’t 
get off; and they will be almost the most pitiable 
of civilized populations. 

Yet, with the state of things hinted in this plan, 
the Pope might still be ‘* Honorary President” of 
the Italian League. The stork is not so bad a 
king after all, if you only cut off his Lill. He 
can’t pick up the frogs with his legs : and though 
his throat is as capacious as ever, he pas nothing 
to swallow. It is surely not very difficult now 
to see the connection between M. Guerroniére’s 
pamphlet and M. About’s book. The latter treat- 
ed the question popularly, to make pulLlic opinion. 
The former appeals soberly to the grave political 
wisiom of Europe, which will be governed by the 
pressure of that opinion. For in nothing is polit- 
ical progress more marked than in the fact that the 
most powerful king in Europe always assures him- 
self of public seutiment before he acts. 

This proposition is certainly a large entry to the 
credit of-Louis Napoleon in the Ledger of History. 
That it is all to his own advantage is very true; 
but if an emperor does a good thing, why should 
he not have the praise of it as well as another 
man? Certainly it is beginning to appear that he 
is adjusting the condition of Europe with as little 
disturbance as we could hope to see it done. He 
does not, indeed, inspire confidence in advance ; 
Lut he earns a great deal of just commendation-as 
he proceeds, 


AFTER THE FAIR 

ANp yet good books never come too late. Even 
when they are meant for the holidays they suit 
other days also. The times of the mere ** Annual” 
having gone by, and taste, talent, learning, genius, 
and mechanical skill having now combined, the 
results are such as are good from year to year, and 
at all times of the year. 

While the Lounger has been sauntering about 
staring in at many windows in many towns and 
cities, going in to many shops and leaning upon 
many counters, overcome and powerless with the 
sense of multitudinous preparation—as powerless in 
the mere prospect of holiday sati-faction as a good 
healthy Lov in the mere reiminiscence of the pud- 
ding of which he consumed so much too much— 
during all this time his own treasures have been 
increa-ing by the thoug}tfulness of friends, and as ; 
he turns his eye to his own table, lo! it is piled Ue- 
yom! hope of enumeration. 

Chiefly with good books and beautiful books, 
frnits of so many inventive brains as to the mat- 
ter, and of so many tasteful hands as to the man- 
ner. The wonderful book of Tvl Owlglass, a sort 
of ol] German Rabelais in quaint meaning, and of 
Gil Blas in humorous adventure—the wild romance 
of Bettine’s correspondence with Goethe—the Life 
of the Dr. Arnold of Rugby, whom Tom Brown 
loved and honored—a fresh volume of Kingsley’s 
Miscellanies, various, picturesque, clever, and of 
a muscular Christianity—W ordsworth's Poems, in 
one large, legible volume—the neat conceit of Mo- 
ther Goose, for the older children, called men and 
women—the beautiful volume of White Mountain 
scenery and legend, of which the Lounger will steal 
another moment to say something—and the ever 
fresh, exquisitely illustrated book of English and 
American Poets of the Nineteenth Century—with 
a cloud of charming volumes, large and small, for 
children—are they not aH mately appealing for a 
word of recognition ?—messenzers and missionaries 
of enjoyment and instruction to so many happy 
friends and tiresides all over the land. 

Even in New England, where the old Puritan 
spirit severely reigns, substantially in tradjtion and 
partially in fact—in the land of pies and Thanks- 
giving—the Lounger has actually heard the warm- 
est whispers of welcome to the genial Christmas 
time. They are closing the shops gradually on this 
hallowed day. They are erecting and decorating 
Christmas trees. Santa Claus has found a passage 
open in all those generous chimnevs of the old time, 
and at the fireside stockings as open as the chim- 
neys. There was even one brave man who said, 
“It seems to me Christmas is.slowly displacing 
Thanksgiving! At least, it is as much a holiday !” 

So let it be every where—not upon the ruins of 
the old New England festival, but by its side. As 
the winter days come in, and poverty pinches, mul- 
tiply the festivals which, by opening the heart, 
open also the pocket and the mind, to give relief 
to present necessity, and to devise systematic and 
permanent relief to suffering. Perhaps we should 
be better men and women if we had more holidays 


—certainly we should be so if they were in good” 


faith holy-days. . The spring is our dry season of 


festivals. But there is hope that Easter may grad- 
ually grow into a universally honored day; and 
that the bells°which ring at ‘‘the merry, merry 
time of Yule” may blend their music with the ear- 
lv chimes of spring, the symbolic.l birth ef 
the vear. 


SILLY SONGS FOR SABLE SINGERS. 
No. 1. 
Whew first lib wid°Masea Prue, 
Miss Pinah swep de kitchen: 
Her cheeks were black, her eyes were blue, 
O Gosh! she was bewitching! 
Chorus. 
Lubly Dinah! de belle ob Carolina! 
Red-nosed ‘possums, ring-tailed ‘coons, 
All in lub wid Dinah! 


Dis nigger see her as she sat 
A churning ob de butter: 
She make my heart go pit a pat, 
And all dat I could utrer 
Was—Lubly Dinah! ete. 


I flop down piump upon my knees, 
Though in my Sunday trowserg, 
And den I try my lub to please, 
By breediu’ tender vows, Sirs. 
Lubly Dinah! etc. 


Miss Dinah said she'd marry me, 
So Massa found de shiners; 
Now in my cabin you may see 
Two Sambos and two Dinahs! 
‘Chorus. 
And they're all like Dinah! de belle ob Carolina! 
Black-nosed b! ie flies, ring-tailed ‘coons, 
All in lub wid Dinah! 
No. 3. 
Of all the gala in New Orleens, 
There's none like Sally Carter; 
She's full of wit, she's full of beans, 
She's Uncle Pumpkin's darter! 
She's got two eyes, he's got a nose, 
She's got a mouth thereunder, 
She's got two feet, she's got ten toes, 
Oh, isa’t she a wonder! 


Chorus. : 

“Yah! yo! Sally! Guess I knows your valley! 
There ain't a loss 
Like Cousin Josh, 


To tell the worth of Sally! 


Sal can bake, and Sal can brew, 
Down in Louisiana, 

She can make a pudden too, 
And play on the pianner! 

Sal's the gil for apple squash, 
Sal's the gal for dumpling; 

Oh! ain't she fond of Cousin Josh, 
Her crinnylean a crumpling! 


Chorua. 
Yah! yo! Sally! Guess I knows your valicy! 
There ain't a hoss 
Like Cousin Josh, 
To wed a gal like Sally! 
No 3. 
When I lib in Ole Virgiany, 
I was no piccaninny; 
,” I lub well a yaller gal, 
Although her eyes wer squinny! 
Chorus. 
Corn cake corn! 
Sukey's all forlorn; 
Cake corn cake! 
Sanibo’s heart will break. 


Dat yaller gal she whisper me, 
*-Oh, Sam, I want to married be!" 
Yup! yop! I said. de sky am red, 
And so you can't be mar-ri-ed! 
Chorus Corn cake corn! ete 


Another twelremonth passed and gon 
Dat gal and I sit all alone, . 
Yup! yup! I said, your eyes am red, 
Oh, Golly! well get mar-ri-ed! 


Chorus. 
Corn cake corn, 
Suke’s ne more forlorn! 
Cake corn cake, 
Sambo's heart won't break! 


CONUNDRU MS. 

Why is the frost like a hotel boots’—Beeause it 
changes one’s shoes into slippers. 

Why is a cat on its hind legs like the great Fall of Ni- 

ara ’—Because it is a cat-erect. 

pp hat is the difference between Handel and the grinder 
of a barrel-organ ’—The one was a composer, the other is 
a discom poser. 

Why are men-haters like mice in the West Indies ?— 
Because they are mice-an'-tropi 

If a pretty poulteress marries a pill-monger, why may 
she be said to make a bad bargain of it'—Because she 
lets him have a “duck,” and gets nothing but a quack 
in return. 


MORAL MAXIMS. 

Never put off till to-morrow the man whow you can d 
to-day. : 

Business first and pleasure afterward. Get your loan 
from the usurer before you treat yourself with kicking 
him. 

My son, delays are dangerous—especially with widows, 

Patience is a virtue. When your wife wants a new 
shaw! suffer her to wait for it. 

Fools put their names to bills, and wise men make a 
living by them. 

Exchange is no robbery. 
your olde-t hat on. 


If you go out to a party put 

A Farr Warytxve.—The man «ho gives a joke should 
be preparcd to take ene; and so it is with testimonials, 
which have become such a complete joke nowadays that 
we should advise the reader, it he is sensible, to have no- 
thing to do with them. He who, in a moment of weak- 
ness, gives any thing toward a testimonial, exposes him- 
self to the danger of being compelled some day to take 
one himself. Such mutual homage only ends in general 
coutem pt. 


PRAcTICAL Wi1spvom.— Whenever you see exposed for 
sale any article that strikes your fancy, buy it if you can 
afford it, whether you want it or not. If you wait till 
you actually want a certain thing, you will find that the 

_ exact thing you want is not to be found. You will search 
in vain at a hundred clothes-shops for the particular kind 
of trowsers that you once saw in a window. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. 
SUERIFF'S OFFICER. 
Catchee Captain Walker, 
Bummy bummy bail. 
Tap him on the shoulder, 
Take him off to jail. 


LAW YER. 

Little Roguey-pogey, 
File his Vittle bill, 
Take his little ‘davy, 

Make his little will. 


4 PALSON. 

Preachee, preachee, preachee, 

Not too long, beseech ‘ee; 
Wear a white tie, 

And make ‘em all err, 

Preachee, preachec, preachee. 


BUTCUBER 
Little boy blue, come take your steel, 
Sharpen your knife to cut up your veals 
Dicky’s a man, and so don't cry 
Any thing else but ** buy, buy, buy!” 


COSTERMONGEE. 
Pless lis littie he:re! 
Draw little curt; 
Tiere’. his Carrots, turnips, peas, and beans, 
Sparrow-grass and kail, 
Artichokes for sale, 
Caulitlowers, cabbaves. and grecns, 


RAILWAY DIRECTOR. 
Tinshaby, baby, asleep in the train, 
When we spare wages, 0 much we ga 
When we're ill served, collisions befall, 
And smash go carriages, baby, -nd all, 


U 
Cock-a-dm die-due! 
Dadily bill renew; 

The money was Jent 
At sixty per cent 
Isn"t papa a screw? 


TAX-COLLECTOR. 
Great A, echeddledums A, B. C, 
And come down upon him with scheddledy D, 
“What a hole in my income you've made!” says he. 


MEMBER CONGRESS. 
Baby wan‘tee seatums? 
Don't ‘ee scratch and beatums! 
The Man in the Moon 
Will come down soon, 


And bribe, corrupt, and treatumsa 


Goosey, goosey, gaby, 
Where's little baby? 
Bend pins, 
Cross shins, 
Then he'll in the way be 
MEDICAL MAN. 
Connt up his pu'se, pulse, pulse, 
Roll up his pill, pill, pill; : 
Mix up his dose, dose, dose, 
Make up his bill, bill, bill 


IMPORTANT TO Next oF Kry.—When a man intends 
to marry a widow, his friends, if they can not prove him 
a lunatic, should, if possible, take care that he settles 
very little of his property on the lady of his choice: for 
the obvious reason, that a second-hand wife ought to be 
cheap, since her new husband can hardly expect to be 


dear. 


Monotoxy.—The Austrians are so tired of a paper 
currency that they are anxious for any thing by way of 
elange. 


Extrewe to Policeman: “I 
say, your handkercisief is hanging out. You'll have your 
pocket picked if you don't take care.” 


REASONS WHY I WEAR CRINOLINE. 
Extorted froin Miss 'vssertox, by one who owns Rim- 
selva Lrute. 

1. Because it's quite the thing to wear it. 

2. Because you know erery body has got to wear it 
now. 

3. Because it sets one off so. 


4. Because gentlemen admire it so. (Oh, yes, they 


_ may say they don't; but I know quite well they do.) 


5. Because—well, you know one doesn't always want 
to have one’s ankles criticised. 

6. Because—well, now I'm sure it’s very tiresome in 
you fo keep on questioning me so, and I've really a good 
wind Mot to say another word to you. 

7. Because—Oh. you really want to know my real rea- 
son, do ven.? Well, then, Mr. Curioua, 1 wear Crinoline 
because I like it, Sir. And I don't care whether you do. 


Does an impatient noble resemble hashed bullock’s. 
heart’—No! Because the longer he is kept waiting, the 
hotter he gets. 


Apvice.—Persons about to marry should look 
to their finances before they take their fatal leap. With 
fathers of small means and increasingiy large families, 
it is generally easier to find appetites than dinners. A 
bridal often tends to saddle a man with debts; and un- 
less he makes a bolt of it, he may find himself ere long 
without a bit in his: mouth. 


Economy tx Dress. —Never buy embroidered braces 
that are dearer than plain ones. ‘Tis blind vanity te 
sport invisible ornament. 


—, 


LACONIC LOVE LETTERS. 

Dearest,—lIf that word is a mistake, throw this nete 
in the fire. Excuse folly, result of last night's dance. 
Cab waiting 11,30; train starts at 12; beek to-night. 
No answer sufficient reply to your rejected.—Jon™ Snort. 

Miss Sweet is at a loss to express the embarrassment 
which she experienced on reading Mr. Short's note. 

My Dearest Lovisa,—Received yours, and note the 
contents. In haste, yours, J. S. 

Dear Me. Suort,—Things must, of course, depend 
upon circumstances.—L. 

My Drarzest Love —£500 a yearin the funds. £208 
landed -property. £600 mortgage at 4 per cent. Net 
profits of business, £800 per ann. As your feet.—J. 8. 

My Dear Me Suoet,—Connections? Religious prin- 
ciples ’—L. 3. 

RELOVED OssEect,—<Aristocratic. Orthodox. I adore 
Louisa. —J. . 

My Dear Jonx.—I own you have awakened an inter- 
est in my—v hat shall I say ?—L. S, 

My Oxty Love —Borom.—J. §. 

My Dearest Jony.—W hat a goose rou are!—L. & 

Peactirc. Piep.—Bnt then you are a duck. Se 
now we understand one avother. Accept the inclosed 
photograph.—J. 8. 

INCONSTANT OnE !—I return it. Yon were seen last 
night in a private box at Covent Garden with Miss Jones. 
I am deceived—farewell. Think no more of—L. 8 

Fattou.ess,—I have paid no attentions to Miss Jones 
like those | understand you received from Captain Brown. 
Distraction! Madness'—J. 8. 

!—I scorn Captain Brown. Torture! Cruel! 
Unkind!—L-8. 

Grat!—Miss Jones is a griffin. Bosh!—J. S. 

Deagest, Dearest Jomn,—Can you forgive 
L. 8. 

My Own Onz,—My Fond One. I believe you.—J. & 

My Ipot,—Say no more.—L. S. 

MIsTREss OF my SocLt,—Three words only. Name the 
day.—J. 5. 

My Love, uy Lirs,—Whenever you like.—L. & 

My Prectovs,—Say, Wednesday. —J. S. 

My Treasver,—Very well. The sooner these things 
are settled the better. Ill see to every thing. Mind 
then, Wednesday, St. George's, Hanover Square, 11, 
sharp. Punctuality is the soul of marriage. Au revoir 
at the altar'—L. S. 


MAXIMS BY A MISANTHROPE. 
The last place in Which I should look for the milk of 
human kindness is, The pele of civilization. 
llow to keep your friends.—Never ask any of them te 
do vou a &ervice, 
The wooer's mood—the optative— Ma’. 
The weddtd mood —the fm perative— Must, 


Divorce.—A Matrimoniai Ticket-of-leave. 


| HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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of you and me and the 
rest of us if he had 
lived. That's what I 
mean,” replied Mr. 


THE FUNERAL. 
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TRUMP 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER 
DUST TO DUST. 


Tre evening papers‘of the next day were full 
of the dreadful news. ‘They said they were 
deeply shocked to announce that a d’sgrace had 
befallen the whole city in the crime which had 
mysteriously deprived his constituency and his 
country of the services of the young, talented, 
promising representative, whose opening career 
had seemed to be in every way so auspicious. 
By what foul play-he had been made way with 
was a matter for the strictest legal investigation, 
and the honor of the country demanded that 
the perpetrators of such an atrocious tragedy 
should be brought to condign punishment. 

The morning papers followed next day with 
fuller details of the awful event. Some of the 
more enterprising had diagrams of the shop, 
the blind, the large yellow barrels that held the 


_ liquor pure as imported, the bench, the counter, 


and the spot (marked O) where the officer had 
found the body. In parlors, in banks, in grocer- 
ies and liquor-shops, in lawyers’ rooms and in- 
surance offices, the murder was the chief topic 
of conversation fora day. Then came the re- 
port of the inquest. The little liquor-seller was 
the only material witness. Some men he did not 
know (he swore to it) had been drinking in his 
shop. Another person whom he had never scen, 
respectably dressed, but evidently excited with 
liquor (he swore to it), came in, and after a fit- 
tle while there was a quarrel. He tried-to stop 


it. He remembered his very words. He said, 
“Time to go home. Time to go home.” But 
they would not stop. They began to fight. He 


was frightened and ran‘¢othe door. Then cainc 
the testimony of the watchmen—the finding the. 
body—the calling the doctor. | 

Doctor James Greenwich was called. He 
testified that -he was summoned about three 
o’clock in the morning, hurried ont, and saw 
the body onthe bench. Examined it carefully ; 
but life was extinct. Nobody knew who it was, 
but he suggested looking at the handkerchief. 

At this point the young Doctor's voice sad- 
dened. ‘I looked at it and saw a name which 
Iknew. Then looking steadfastly at the face, 
I recognized a man whom I had once known as 
a school-boy. It was the body of Abel Newt.” 

There was no clew to the murderers. The 
‘eager, thirsty-eyed crowd of men and women 
and children, crushing and hanging about the 
shop, gradually loosened their gaze. ‘The jury 
returned that the deceased Abel Newt came to 


his death by the hands of some person or per- 


sons unknown. The shop was closed, officers 
were left in charge, and the body was borne 
away. 

General Belch was in his office reading the 
morning paper when Mr. William Condor en- 
tered. They shook hands. Upon the General’s 
fat face there was an expression of horror and 
perplexity, but Mr. Condor was perfectly calm. 

** What an awful thing!” said Belch, as the 
other sat down before the fire. > 

‘“‘ Frightful,” said Mr. Condor, placidly, as he 
lighted a cigar, “‘ but not surprising.” 

‘““Who do you suppose did it?’ asked the 
General. 

Impossible to tell. A dranken brawl, with 
its natural conseqtiences; that’s all,’”’ 

“Yes, I know; but it’s awful.” 

** Providential.” 

** What do you mean?” / 

‘Abel Newt would have made mince-meat 


H 


ii 


the committee, and 
I've brought them 
with me. You know 
there’s a special meet- 
ing called to take no- 
tice of this deplorable 
event, and you must 
resent them. Shall 
read them?” 
** Yes, do.” 
Mr. Condor drew a 
— of paper from 
is pocket, and, hold- 
ing his cigar in one 
hand and whiffing at 


Whereas our late 


associate and friend, 
Abel Newt, has been 
suddenly removed 
from this world, in 
the prime of his life 
and the height of his 
usefulness, by the 
hand of an inscruta- 
ble but all-wise Proy- 
idence, to whose be- 
hests we desire al- 
ways to bow in hum- 
ble resignation; and 

““Whereas, it is 
eminently proper that 
those to whom great 
public trusts have 
been confided by their 
fellow-citizens should not pass away without 
some signal expression of the profound sense 
of bereavement which those fellow-citizens cn- 
tertain; and 

“‘ Whereas we represent that portion of the 
community with whom the lamented deceased 
peculiarly sympathized ; therefore be it resolved 
by the General Committee, 

‘“‘ First, That this melancholy event impress- 
ively teaches the solemn truth that in the midst 
of life we are in death ; 

‘‘ Second, Th& in the brilliant talents, the 
rare accomplishments, the deep sagacity, the 
unswerving allegiance to principle which char- 
acterized our dear departed brother and asso- 
ciate, we recognize the qualities which would 
have rendered the progress of his career as tri- 
umphant as its opening was auspicious ; 

“ Third, That while we humble ourselves be- 
fore the mysterious will of Heaven, which works 
not as man works, we tender our most respect- 
ful and profound sympathy to the afflicted rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased, to whom we 
fervently pray that his memory may be as a lamp 
to the feet; 

‘¢ Fourth, That we will attend his funeral in 
a body; that we will wear crape upon the left 
arm for thirty days; and that a copy of these 
resolutions, signed by the officers of the Com- 
mittee, shall be presented to his family.” 


on 1 


‘‘T think that'll do,” said Mr. Condor, re- 
suming his cigar, and laying the paper upon the 
table. 

‘¢ Just the thing,” said General Belch. “ Just 
the thing. You know the Grant has passed and 
been approved ?” 

Yes, so Ele wrote returned Mr. Condor. 

“¢ Condor,” continued the General, “ I’ve had 
enough of it. I’m going to back out. I’d rather 
sweep the streets.” 

General Belch spoke emphatically,, and his 
friend turned toward him with a pleasant smile. 

“Can you make so much in any other way ?” 

‘‘Perhaps not. But I'd rather make less, 
and more comfortably.” 

“T find it perfectly comfortable,” replied 
William Condor. ‘‘ You take it too hard. You 
ought to manage it with less friction. The point 
is, to avoid friction. If you undeftake to deal 
with men, you ought to understand just what 
they are.” 

Mr. Condor smoked serenely, and General 
Belch looked at his slim, clean figure, and his 
calm face, with curious admiration. 

By-the-by,” said»Condor, ‘‘when you in- 
troduce the resolutions, I shall second them 
with a few remarks.”’ 

And he did so. At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee he rose and enforced them with a few 
impressive and pertinent words. 

Gratitude,” he said, “‘is instinctive inthe 
human breast. When a man does well, or 
promises well, it is natural to regard him with 
interest and affection. The fidelity of our de- 
parted brother is worthy of our most affection- 
ate admiration and imitation. If you ask me 
whether he had faults, I answer that he was a 
man. Whoso is without sin, let him cast the 
first stone.” 

On the same day the Honorable B. J. Ele 
rose in his place in Congress to announce the 
calamity in which the whole country shared, 
and to move an adjournment in respect for the 
memory of his late colleague ; “‘a man endear- 
ed to us all by the urbanity of his deportment 
and his social graces; but to me especially, by 
the kindness of his heart and the readiness of 
his sympathy.” 

Abel Newt was buried from his father’s 
house. There were not many gathered at the 
service in the small, plain rooms. Fanny Dinks 
was there, sobered and saddened—the friend 


| now of Hope Wayne, and of Amy, her Uncle 


Lawrence's wife. Alfred was there, solemnized 
and frightened. ‘The office of Lawrence Newt 
& Co. was closed, and the partners and the clerks 
all stood together around the coffin. Abel’s 
mother, shrouded in black, sat in a dim corner 
ofthe room, nervously sobbing. Abel’s father, 
sitting in his chair, his white hair hanging upon 
his shoulders, looked curiously at all the people, 
while his bony fingers played upon his knees, 
and he said nothing. 

During all the solemn course of the service, 
from the gracious words, *‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,” to the final Amen which was 
breathed out of the depth of many a soul there, 
the old man’s eyes did not turn from the cler- 
gyman. But when, after a few moments of 
perfect silence, two or three men entered quiet- 
ly and rapidly, and, lifting the coffin, began to 
bear it softly out of the room, the old man look- 
ed troubled and surprised, and glanced vaguely 
and inquiringly from one person to another, 
until, as it was passing out of the door, his face 
was covered with a piteous look of appeal; he 
half-rose from his chair, and reached out toward 
the door, with the long white fingers clutching 
in the air; but Hope Wayne took the wasted 
hands in hers, placed her arm behind him gent- 
ly, and tenderly pressed him back into the 
chair. The old man raised his eyes to her as 
she stood by him, and holding one of her hands 
in one of his, the spectra] calmness returned 
into his face ; while, beating his thin knee with 
the other hand, he said, in the old way, as the 
body of his son was borne out of his house, 
‘* Riches have wings! riches have wings!’ But 
still he held Hope Wayne’s hand, and from time 
to time Taised his eyes to her face. 


CHAPTER CI. 
UNDER THE MISLETOE. 


Tue hand which held that of old Boniface 
Newt was never placed in that of any younger 
man, except for a moment; but the heart that 
warmed the hand henceforward held all the 
world. 

We have come to the last page, patient and 
gentle reader, and the girl we saw sitting, long 
ago, upon the lawn and walking in the garden 
of Pinewood is not yet married! Yes, and we 
shall close the book, and still she will be Hope 
Wayne! 

How could we help it? How could a faith- 
ful chronicler but tell his story as it is? It is 
not at his will that heroes marry and hervines 
are given in marriage. He merely watches 
evénts and records results; but the inevitable 
laws of human life are hidden in God's grace 
beyond his knowledge. 

There is Arthur Merlin painting pictures to 
this day, and every year with greater beauty 
and wider recognition. He wears the same vel- 
vet coat of many buttons—or its successor in the 
third or fourth remove—and still he whistles and 
sings at his work, still draws back from the eas- 
el and turns his head on one side to look at his 
picture, and cons it carefully through the tube 
of his closed hand; still lays down the pallet 
and, lighting a cigar, throws himself into the 
huge easy-chair, hanging one Jeg over the chair 
arm and gazing, as he swings his foot, at some- 
thing which does not seem to be in the room. 
Cheerful and gay, he has always a word of wel- 
come for the loiterer who returns to Italy by vis- 
iting the painters; even if the loiterer find him 
with the foot idly swinging and the cigar mus- 
ingly smoking itself away. 

Somehow Aunt Winnifred says little of her 
nephew’s irresistible career among women; and 
when Mrs. Toxer plies her busy needle and her 
constant tongue, Aunt Winnifred listens with 
respectful faith as her gossip declares that Ar- 
thur “has had some affair.” 

What Mrs. Toxer 
suspects perhaps oth- 
er people suspect, but 
nobody knows, and 
she is so old that she 
may be confoundin 
some experiences 0 
her own youth with 
her speculations upon 
his. Nor is the 
painter conscious of 
any gaping, unhealed 
wound that periodic- 
ally bleeds. There 
are nights in mid- 
summer when, lean- 
ing from his window, 
he thinks of many 
things, and among 
others, of a picture 
he once painted of 
the legend of Latmos. 
He smiles to think 
that, at the time, he 
half persuaded him- 
self that he might be 
Endymion, yet the 
feeling with which he 
smiles is of pity and 
wonder rather than 

eof regret. 

At Thanksgiving 
dinners, at Christmas 
parties, at New Year 
and Twelfth Night 
festivals, no guest so 
gay and useful, so in- 
ventive and delight- 
ful, as Arthur Mer- 
lin the painter. Just 
as Aunt Winnifred 
has abandoned her 
theory it has become 
true, and all the gigls 
do séem to love the 


itil 


man who respects them as much as the younger 
men do with whom they nightly dance in win- 
ter. He romps with the children, has a per- 
fectly regulated and triumphant sliding-scale of 
gifts-and attentions; and only this Christmas, 
although he is now—well, Aunt Winnifred has 
locked up the family Bible and begins to talk 
of Arthur as a young man—yet only this Christ- 
mas, at Lawrence Newt’s family party, at which, 
so nimbly did they run round, it was almost im- 
possible to compute the actual number of Newt, 
and Wynne, and Bennet children—Arthur Mer- 
lin bronght in, during the evening, with an air 
of profound secrecy, something covered with a 
large handkerchief., Of course there could be 
no peace, and no blindman’s - buff, no stage- 
coach, no twirling the platter, and no snap-drag- 
on, until the mystery was revealed. The whole 
crowd of short frocks and trowsers, and bright 
ribbons and eyes and. curls, swarmed around the 
painter until he displayed & green branch. 

A pair of tiny feet, carrying a pair of great 
blue eyes and 4 head of golden curls, scampered 
across the floor to Lawrence Newt. 

“*Qh, papa, what is that green thing with lit- 
tle berries on it ?” 

‘“*That’s a misletoe bough, little Hope.” 

‘* But, papa, what's it for?” 

The painter was already telling the children 
what it was for; and when he had hung it up 
over the folding doors such a bubbling chorus of 
laughter and merry shrieks followed, there was 
such a dragging of little girls in white muslin by 
little boys in blue velvet, and such smacking and 
kissingand happy confusion, thatthe little Hope's 
curiosity was immediately relieved. Of all the 
ingenious inventions of their friend the painter, 
this of the misletoe was certainly the most 

nscendent. 

But when Arthur Merlin himself joined the 
rgmp, and, chasing Hope Wayne through the 
lovely crowd of shouting girls and boys, finally 
caught her and Jed her to the middle of tlc 
room and dropped on one knee and kissed her 
hand under the misletoe, then the delight burst 
all bounds ; and as Hope Wayne's bright, beauti- 
ful face glanced. merrily around the room — 
bright and beautiful, although she is young no 
longer—she saw that the elders were shouting 
with the children, and that Lawrence Newt and 
his wife and his niece Fanny, and papa and 
mamma Wynne, and Bennet, were all clapping 
their hands and laughing. 

She laughed too, and Arthur Merlin laughed ; 
and when. Ellen Bennet’s oldest daughter (of 
whom there are certain sly reports, in which her 
name is coupled with that of her cousin Ed- 
ward, May Newt’s oldest son) sat down to the 
piano and played a Virginia reel, it was-Arthur 
Merlin who handed out Hope Wayne with mock 
gravity, and stepped about and bowed around 
so solemnly, that litthe Hope Newt, sitting upon 
her papa’s knee and nestling her golden curls 
among his gray hair, laughed all the time, and 
wished that Christmas came every day in the 
year, and that she might always see Mr. Arthur 
Merlin dancing with dear Aunt Hope. 

When the dance was over and the panting 
children wege resting, Gabriel Newt, Lawrence's 
youngest boy, said to Arthur, 

“Mr. Merlin, what game shall we play now? 
What game do you like best?” 

“The game of life, my boy,” replied Arthur, 
looking at him kindly. 

“Is life a game, father ?” said Gabricl, turn- 
ing to Lawrence Newt, with a look of surprise. 

** My son,” replied Lawrence, tenderly, ‘‘ you 
must wait for your own experience to answer 
that question.” 

Patient and gentle reader, if life be a game, 
it is for you to say who among all the players 


“we have been watching held Trumps. 


THE END. 
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GILMUOLKES NARRATIVE—Concluded. 
III. 


A WEeKk passed, after my return to London, 
without the receipt of any communication from 
Miss Halcombe. 

On the eighth day, a letter in her hand- 
writing was placed among the other letters on 
my desk. 

It announced that Sir Percival Glyde had 
deen definitely accepted, and that the marriage 
was to take place, as he had originally desired, 
before the end of the year. In all probability 
the ceremony would be performed during thie 
last fortnightin December. Miss Fairlic’s twen- 
ty-first birthday was late in March. She would, 
therefore, by this arrangement, become Bi: Per- 
cital’s wife about three months before she was 
of age. 

I ought not to have been surprised, I ought 
not to have been sorry; but I was surprised and 
sorry, nevertheless. Some little disappoint- 
ment, caused by the unsatisfactory shortness of 
Miss Halcombe'’s letter, mingled itself with these 
feelinzs, and contributed its share toward up- 
setting my serenity for the day. In six lines 
my correspondent announced the proposed mar- 
riage; in three more she told me that Sir Per- 
cival had left Cumberland to return to his house 
in Hainpshire; and in two concluding sentences 
she informed me, first, that Laura was sadly in 
want of change and cheerful society ; secondly, 
that she had resolved to try the effect of some 
such change forthwith, by taking her sister away 
with her on a visit to certain old friends in 
Yorkshire. There the letter ended, without a 
word to explain what the circumstances were 
which had decided Miss Fairlie to accept Sir 
Percival Glyde in one short week from the time 
when I had last seen her. 

At a later period the cause of this sudden 
determination was fully explained to me. It is 
not my business to relate it imperfectly on 
hearsay evidence. The circumstances came 
within the personal experience of Miss Hal- 
combe ; and, when her narrative succeeds mine, 
she will describe them in every particular, ex- 
actly as they happened. In the mean time, the 
, plain duty for me to perform—before I, in my 
turn, lay down my pen and withdraw from the 
story—is to relate the one remaining event con- 
nected with Miss Fairlie'’s proposed marriage in 
which I was concerned, namely, the drawing 
of the settlement. 

It is impossible to refer intelligibly to this 
document, without first entering into certain 
particulars in relation to the bride’s pecuniary 
affairs. I will try to make my explanation 
briefly and plainly, and to keep it free from 
professipnal obscurities and technicalities. The 
matter is of the utmost importance. I warn all 
readers of these lines that Miss Fairlie’s inher- 
itance is a very serious part of Miss Fairlie’s 
story; and that Mr. Gilmore’s experience, in 
this particular, must be their experience also, if 
they wish to understand the narratives which 
are yet to come. 

Miss Fairlie’s expectations, then, were of a 
two-fold kind; comprising her possible inherit- 
ance of real property, or land, when her uncle 
died, and her absolute inheritance of personal 
property, or money, when she came of age. 

Let us take the land first. 

In the time of Miss Fairlie’s paternal grand- 
father (whom we will call Mr. Fairlie the elder) 
the entailed succession to the Limmeridge estate 
stood thus: 

Mr. Fairlie the elder died and left three sons 
— Philip, Frederick, and Arthur. As eldest 
son, Philip succeeded to the estate. If he died 
without leaving a son, the property went to the 
second brother, Frederick. And if Frederick 


died also without leaving a son, the property 
went to the third brother, Arthur. 

. As events turned out, Mr. Philip Fairlie died, 
leaving an only daughter, the Laura of this 
story; and the estate, in consequence, went, in 
the course of law, to the second brother, Fred- 
erick, asingle man. The third brother, Arthur, 
had died many years before the décease of 
Philip, leaving a son and 2 daughter. ‘The son, 
at the age of eighteen, was drowned at Oxford. 
His death left Laura, the daughter of Mr. Philip 
Fairlie, presumptive heiress to the estate, with 
every chance of succeeding to it, in the ordinary 
course of nature, on her uncle Frederick’s death, 
if the said Frederick died without leaving male 
issue. 

Except in the event, then, of Mr. Frederick 
Fairlie’s marrying and leaving an heir (the two 
very last things in the world that he was likely 
to do), his niece, Laura, would have the prop- 
erty on his death; possessing, it must be re- 
membered, nothing more than a life-interest in 
it. If she died single, or died childless, the es- 
tate would revert to her cousin Magdalen, the 
daughter of Mr. Arthur Fairlie. If she married, 
with a proper settlement—or, in other words, 
with the settlement I meant to make for her— 
the income from the estate (a good three thou- 
sand a year) would, during her lifetime, be at 
her own disposal. If she died before her hus- 
band, he would naturally expect to be left in 
the enjoyment of the income, for Ais lifetime. 
If she had a son, that son would be the heir, to 
the exclusion of her cousin Magdalen. ‘Thus 
Sir Percival’s prospects in marrying Miss Fair- 
lie (so far as his wife’s expectations from real 
property were concerned) promised him these 
two advantages, on Mr. Frederick Fairlie’s 
death: First, the use of three thousand a year 
(by his wife’s permission, while she lived, and, 
in his own right, on her death, if he survived 
her); and, secondly, the inheritance of Lim- 
meridge for his son, if he had one. 

So much for the landed property, and for the 
disposal of the income from it, on the occasion 
of Miss Fairlie’s marriage. 
culty or difference of opinion on the lady's set- 
tlement was at all likely to arise between Sir 
Percival’s lawyer and myself. 

The personal estate, or, in other words, the 
money to which Miss Fairlie would become en- 
titled on reaching the age of twenty-one ycars, 
is the next point to consider. 

This part of her inheritance was, in itself, a 
comfortable little fortune. It was derived under 
her father’s will, and-it amounted to the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds. Besides this, she had 
a life-interest in ten thousand pounds more ; 
which latter amount was to go, on her decease, 
to her aunt Eleanor, her father’s only sister. It 
will greatly assist in setting the family affairs 
hefore the reader in the clearest possible light, 
if I stop here for a moment to explain why the 
aunt had been kept waiting for her legacy until 
the death of the niece. 

Mr. Philip Fairlie had lived on excellent terms 
with his sister Eleanor as long as she remained 
a single woman. But when her marriage took 
place, somewhat late in life, and when that mar- 
riage united her to an Italian gentleman, named 
Fosco—or, rather, to an Italian nobleman, see- 
ing that he rejoiced in the title of Count—Mr. 
Fairlie disapproved of her conduct so strongly 
that he ceased to hold any communication with 
her, and even went the length of striking her 
name out of his will. The other members of 
the family all thought this serious manifestation 
of resentment at his sister’s marriage more or 
less unreasonable. Count Fosco, though not a 
rich man, was not a penniless adventurer either. 
Ile had a small, but sufficient income of his 
own; he had lived many years in England; and 
he held an excellent position in society. These 
recommendations, however, availed nothing with 
Mr. Fairlie. In many of his opinions he was 
an Englishman of the old school; and he hated 
a foreigner, simply and solely because he was a 
foreigner. The utmost that he could be pre- 
vailed on to do, in after years, mainly at Miss 
Fairlie’s intercession, was to restore his sister’s 
name to its former place in his will, but to keep 
her waiting for her legacy by giving the income 
of the money to his daughter for life, and the 
money itself, if her aunt died before her, to her 
cousin Magdalen. Considering the relative ages 
of the two ladies, the aunt's chance, in the or- 
dinary course of nature, of receiving the ten 
thousand pounds, was thus rendered doubtful in 
the extreme; and Madame Fosco resented her 
brother’s treatment of her, as unjustly as usual 
in such cases, by refusing to see her niece, and 
declining to believe that Miss Fairlie’s interces- 
sions had ever been exerted to restore her name 
to Mr. Fairlie’s will. 

Such was the history of the ten thousand 
pounds. Here again no difficulty could arise 
with Sir Percival’s legal adviser.. The income 
would be at the wife’s disposal, and the princi- 
pal would go to her aunt or her cousin on her 
death. 

All preliminary explanations being now clear- 
ed out of the way, I come, at last, to the real 
knot of the case—to the twenty thousand pounds. 

This sum was absolutely Miss Fairlie’s own, 
on her completing her twenty-first year; and 
the whole future disposition of it depended, in 
the first instance, on the conditions I could ob- 
tain for her in her marriage settlement. The 
other clauses contained in that document were 
of a formal kind, and need not be recited here. 
3ut the clause relating to the money is too im- 
portant to be passed over. A few lines will be 
sufficient to give the necessary abstract of it. 

My stipulation in regard to the twenty thon- 
sand pounds was simply this: The whole amount 
was to be settled so as to give the income to the 
lady for her life; afterward to Sir Percival for 
his life; and the principal to the children of the 
marriage. In default of issue, the principal was 


Thus far n6 diffi-? 


to be disposed of as the lady might by her will | of business is of all parties to a bargain the most 


direct, for whicli purpose I reserved to her the 
right of meking a will. ‘The  fiect of the-e 
condition? :ay be thus summeiup: If Lady 
Glyde died without leaving ch'.dren, her halt- 
sister, Miss Halcombe, and any other relatives of 
friends whom she might be anxious to benetit, 
would, on her husband’s death, divide among 
them such shares of her money as she desired 
them to have. If, on the other hand, she dicd 
leaving children, then their interest, naturally 
and necessarily, superseded all other interests 
whatsoever. his was the clause; and no one 


who reads it can fail, I think, to agree with me 


that it meted out equal justice to all parties. 

We shail see how my proposals were met on 
the husband’s side. 

At the time when Miss Halcombe’s letter 
reached me I was even more busily occupicd 
than usual. But I contrived to make leisure 
for the settlement. I had drawn it, and had 
sent it for approval to Sir Percival’s solicitor, 
in less than a week from the time when Miss 
H[alcome had informed me of the proposed mar- 
riage. 

After a lapse of two days the document was 
returned to me, with the notes and remarks of 
the baronet’s lawyer. His objections, in yen- 
eral, proved to be of the most trifling and*tech- 
nical kind, until he came to the clause relating 
to the twenty thousand pounds. Against this 


there were double lines drawn in red ink, and | 


the following note was appended to them: 


‘‘Not admissible. The principal to go to Sir 
Percival Glyde, in the event of his surviving 
Lady Glyde, and there being no issue.” 


That is to say, not one farthing of the twen- 
tv thousand pounds was to go to Miss Haleombe. 
or to any other relative or friend of Lady Glvde’s. 
The whole sum, if she left no children, was to 
slip into the pockets of her husband. 

The answer I wrote to this audacious pro- 
posal was as short and sharp as I could make 


‘““My pear Srr,—I maintain clause number 
so-and-so exactly as it stands. Yours truly.” 


The rejoinder came back in a quarter of an 
hour: 

‘* My pear Str,—I maintain the note in red 
ink exactly as it stands. Yours truly.” 


In the detestable slang of the day we were 
now both **at a dead lock,” and nothing was 


' jeft for it but to refer to our clients on either 


side. 

As matters stood, my client—Miss Fairlie 
not having yet completed her twenty-first vear 
—was her guardian, Mr. Frederick Fairlie. I 
wrote by that day’s post, and put the case be- 
fore him exactly as it stood; not only urging 
every argument I[ could thirk of to induce him 
to maintain the clause as I had drawn it, but 
stating to him plainly the mercenary motive 
which was at the bottom of the opposition to 
my settlement of the twenty thousand pounds. 
The knowledge of Sir Percival's affairs which I 
necessarily gained when the provisions of the 
deed on his side were submitted in due course 
to my examination had but too plainly inform- 
ed me that the debts on his estate were enor- 
mous, and that his income, though nominally a 
large one, was, virtually, for a man in his posi- 
tion, next to nothing. The want of ready mon- 
ev was the practical necessity of Sir Percival’s 
existertete ; and his lawyer's note on the clause 
in the settlement was nothing but the frankly 
selfish expression of it. 

Mr. Fairlie’s answer reached me by return of 
post, and proved to be wandering and irrele- 
vant in the extreme. Turned into plain En- 
glish, it practically expressed itself to this ef- 


fect: ‘* Would dear Gilmore be so very obliging | 


as not to worry his 
friend and _ elient 
about such a trifle as 
a remote contingen- 
cy? Was it likely 
that a young woman 
of twenty-one would 
die before a man of 
forty-five, and die 
without children ? 
On the other hand, 
in such a miserable 
world as this, was it 
possible to overesti- 
mate the value of 
peace and quietness ? 
If those two heaven- 
ly blessings were of- 
fered in exchange for 
such an earthly trifle 
as a remote chance 
of twenty thousand 
pounds, was it not a 
fair bargain? Sure- 
ly, yes. Then why 
not make it?” 

I threw the letter 
away from me in dis- 
gust. Just as it had 
fluttered to the 
ground there was a 
knock at my door, 
and Sir Percival’s so- 
licitor, Mr. Merriman, 
was shownin. There 
are many varieties of 
sharp practitioners in 
this world, but I think 
the hardest of all to 
deal with are the men 
who overreach you 
under the disguise of 
inveterate good - hu- 
mor. A fat, well-fed, 
smiling, friendly man 


“HE WALKED tO THE FIKE-PLACE AND WARMED HIMSELF,” 


hopeless to ducal with. Myr. Merriman was one 
of this class. 

‘* And how is good Mr. Gilmore ?” he began, 
all in a glow with the warmth of his own amuia- 
bility. ‘Glad to see you, Sir, in such excel- 
lent health. I was passing your door. and I 
thought I would look in, it case you might have 
something to say tome. Do—now pray do let 
us settle this little difference of ours by word of 
mouth, if we can! JHiave you heard from your 
client yet?” 

“Yes. Have vou heard from yours ?” 

‘““My dear, good Sir, I wish] had heard 
from him to any purpose—I wish, with all my 
heart, the responsibility was off my shoulders ; 
but he won't take it off. * Merriman, I leave de- 
tails to you. Do what you think right for my 
interests, and consider me as having personally 
withdrawn from the business until it is all over.’ 
Tho-e were Sir Percival’s words a fortnight ago; 
and all I ean get him to do now is to repeat 
them. I am not a hard man, Mr. Gilmore, as 
you know. Personally and privately, I do assure 
you, I should like to sponge out that note of 
mine at this very moment. But if Sir Percival 
wont go into the matter, if Sir Percival will 
blindly leave all his interests in my sole care, 
what course can I possibly take except the 
course of asserting them? My hands are bound 
—don't you see, my dear Sir?—my hands are 
bound.” 

‘* You maintain vour note on the fuse, then, 
to the letter?” I said. 

‘““Yes—deuce take it! I have no other al- 
ternative.” He walked to the fire-place and 
wermed himself, humming the fag-end of a 
tune inarich, convivial bass voice. ** What does 
vour side say?” he went on; ** now pray tell me 
—what does your side say ?” 

I was ashamed totell him. I attempted to 
gain time—nay, I did worse. My legal instincts 
got the better of me, and I even tried to bzr- 
gain. 

‘: Twenty thousand pounds is rather a large 
sum to be given up by the lady's friends at two 
days’ notice,” I sad. 

** Very true,” replied Mr. Merriman, looking 
down thoughtfully at his boots. “Properly put, 
Sir—most properly put!” 

‘‘ A compromise, recognizing the interests of 
the lady’s family as well as the interests of the 
husband might net, perhaps, have frightened 
my client quite so much,” I wert.on. ** Come! 
come! this contingency resolves itself into’a 
matter of bargaining after all. What is the 
least vou will take 

‘The least we will take,” said Mr. Merri- 
man, ** is nineteen-thousand-nine-hundred-and- 
ninety - nine ~pounds* nineteen - shillings - and- 
cleven - pence - three -farthings. Ha! ha! ha! 
Excuse me, Mr. Gilmore. I must have my lit- 
tle joke.” 

‘* Little enough!” I remarked. “The joke is 
just worth the odd farthing it was made for.” 

Mr. Merriman was delighted. He laughed 
over my retort till the room rang again. I was 
not half so good-humored on my side: I came 
back to business, and closed the interview. 

‘‘This is Friday,” I said. ‘Give “us till 
Tuesday next fur our final answer.” 

‘- By all .means,” replied Mr. Merriman. 
‘Longer, my dear Sir, if vou like.” He took 
up his hat to go, and then addressed me again. 
By-the-war,” he said, your clients in Cum- 
berland have not heard any thing more of the 
woman who wrote the anonymous letter, have 
they 

Nothing more,” I answered. 
found no trace of her?” 

“Not vet,” said my legal friend. “ But we 
don’t despair. Sir Percival has his suspicions 


“Have rou 


that Somebody is keeping her in hiding, and 
we are having that Somebody watched.” 


ETC., ETC. 
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‘‘ You mean the old woman who was with her 
jn Cumberland ?” I said. 

‘‘Quite another party, Sir,” answered Mr. 
Merriman. ‘We don’t happen to have laid 
hands on the old woman yet. Our Somebody 
isaman. We have got him close under our 
eye here in London; and we strongly suspect 
he had something to dq with helping her in the 
first instance to escape from the Asylum. Sir 
Percival wanted to question him at once; but I 
said, ‘No. Questioning him will only put him 
on his guard: watch him, and wait.’ We shall 
sec what happens. A dangerous woman to be 
at large, Mr. Gilmore; nobody knows what she 
may do next. I wish yon good-morning, Sir. 
On Tuesday next I shall hope for the pleasure 
of hearing from you.” He smiled amiably, and 
went ont. 

My mind had been rather absent during the 
latter part of the conversation with my legal 
friend. I was so anxious about the matter of 
the settlement that I had little attention to give 
to any other subject; and the moment I was 
left alone again I began to think over what my 
next proceeding ought to be. . 

In the case of any other client I should have 
acted on my instructions, however personally 
distasteful to me, and have given up the point 
about the twenty thousand pounds on the spot. 
But I could not act with this business-like in- 
difference toward Miss Fairlie. I had an hon- 
est geeling of affection and admiration for her; 
I regpembered gratefully that her father had 
been the kindest patron and friend to me that 
ever man had; I had felt toward her, while I 
was drawing the settlement, as I might have 


felt, if I had not been an old bachelor, toward 


a daughter of my own; and I was determined 
to spare no personal sacrifice in her service and 
where her interests were concerned. Writing 
a second time to Mr. Fairlie was not to be 
thought of; it would only be giving him a sec- 
ond. opportunity of slipping through my fingers 
Seeing him and personally remonstrating with 
him might possibly be of moré use. The next 
day was Saturday. I determined to take a re- 
turn ticket, and jolt my old bones down to Cum- 


-berland, on the chance of persuading him to 


adopt the just, the independent, and the honor- 
able course. It was a poor chance enough, no 
doubt; but when I had tried it my conscience 
would be at ease. I should tlien have done all 
that a man in my position could do to serve the 
interests of my old friend’s only child. 

The weather on Saturday was beantiful—a 
west wind and a brizghtsun. Having felt latter- 
ly a return of that fullness and oppression of the 
head against which my doctor warned me s0 
seriously more than two years since, I resolved 
to take the opportunity of getting a little extra 
exercise, by sending my bag on before me, and 


walking to the terminus in Euston Square. As 


I came out into Holborn a gentleman, walking 
by rapidly, stopped and spoke to me. It was 
Mr. Walter Hartright. | 

If he had not been the first to greet me I 
should certainly have passed him. He was so 
changed that I hardly knew him again. His 
face looked pale and haggard—his manner was 
hurried and uncertain—and his dress, which I 
remembered as neat and gentlemanlike when I 
saw him at Limmeridge, was so slovenly now 
that I should really have been ashamed of the 


‘ appearance of it on one of my own clerks. 


‘‘Have you been long back from Cumber- 
land?” he asked. ‘I heard from Miss Hal- 
eombe lately. I am aware that Sir Percival 
Glyde’s explanation has been considered satis- 
factory. Will the marriage take place soon? 
Do you happen to know, Mr. Gilmore?” 

He spoke so fast, and crowded his questions 
together so strangely and confusedly, that I 
could hardly follow him. However accidentally 
intimate he might have been with the family at 
Limmeridge, I could not see that he had any 
right to expect information on their private af- 
fairs; and I determined to drop him, as easily 
as might be, on the subject of Miss Fairlie’s 
marriage. 

‘‘Time will show, Mr. Hartright,” I said— 
“time will show. I dare say if we look out for 
the marriage in the papers we shall not be far 
wrong. Excuse my noticing it—but I am sor- 
ry to see you not looking so well as you were 
when we last met.” 

A-momentary nervous contraction quivered 
about his lips and eyes, and made me half re- 
proach myself for having answered him in such 
a significantly-guarded manner. 

“T bad no right to ask about her marriage,”’ 
he said, bitterly. ‘I must wait to see it in the 
newspapers, like other people. Yes,” he went on, 
before I could make any apologies, ‘‘I have not 
been well lately. I want a change of scene and 
occupation. You have a large circie of acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Gilmore. If you should hear of any 
expedition abroad which may be in want of a 
draughtsman, and if you have no friend of your 
own who can take advantage of the opportu- 
nity, I should feel greatly obliged by your Ict- 
ting me know of it.. I can answer for my test- 
imonials being satisfactory; and I don’t care 


where I go, what the climate is, or how long I. 


am away.” He looked about him while he said 
this at the throng of strangers passing us by on 
either side, in a strange, suspicious manner, as 
if he thought that some of them might be watch- 
ing us. 

“If I hear of any thing of the kind I will not 


fail to mention it,” I said; and then added, so 


as not to keep him altogether at arm’s-length on 
the subject of the Fairlies, “I am going down 
to Limmeridze to-day, on bifsiness. Miss Hal- 
combe and Miss Fairlie are away, just now, on 
a Visit to some friends in Yorkshire.” 

His eves brightened, and he seemed-about to 
say something in answer; but the same mo- 
mentary nervous spasm crossed his face again. 
He took my hand, pressed it hard, and disap- 


peared among the crowd, without saying anoth- 
er word. Though he was little more than a 
stranger to me I waited for a m »ment, looking 
after him almost with a feeling o: regret. I had 
gained, in my profession, suflicient experience 
of young men to know what the outward signs 
and tokens were of their beginning to go wrong; 
and, when I resumed my walk to the railway, I 
am sorry to say I felt more than doubtful about 
Mr. Hartright’s future. 


IV. 


LEavine by an early train I got to Limmer- 
idge in time for dinner. The house was op- 
pressively empty and dull. I had expected that 
good Mrs. Vesey would have been company for 
me in the absence of the young ladies; but she 
was confined to her room bya cold. ‘The serv- 
ants were so surprised at seeing me that they 
hurried and bustled absurdly, and made all sorts 
of annoying mistakes. Even the butler, who 
was old enough to have known better, brought 
me a bottle of port that was chilled. The re- 
ports of Mr. Fairlie’s health were just as usual ; 
and when I sent up a message to announce my 
arrival, I was told that he would be delighted to 
see me the next morning, but that the sudden 
news of my appearance had prostrated him with 
palpitations for the rest of the evening. The 
wind howled dismally all night, and strange 
cracking and groaning noises sounded here, 
there, and every where in the empty house. I 
slept as wretchedly as possible ; and got up, in 
a mighty bad humor, to breakfast by myself 
the next morning. 


At ten o’clock I was conducted to Mr. Fair-. 


lie’s apartments. He was in his usual room, 
his usual chair, and his usual aggravating state 
of mind and body. When I went in his valet 
was standing before him, holding up for inspec- 
tion a heavy volume of etchings, as long and as 
broad as my office writing-desk. The misera- 
ble foreigner grinned in the most abject man- 
ner, and looked ready to drop with fatigue, 


while his master composedly turned over the. 


etchings and brought their hidden beauties to 
light with the help of a magnifying glass. 

“You very best of good old friends,” said Mr. 
Fairlie, leaning back lazily before he could look 
at me, ‘are you quite well? How nice of you 
to come here and see me in my solitude. Dear 
Gilmore!” 

I had expected that the valet would be dis- 
missed when I appeared; but nothing of the 
sort happened. ‘There he stood, in front of his 
master’s chair, trembling under the weight of 
the etchings; and there Mr. Fairlie sat serenely 
twirling the magnifying glass between his white 
fingers and thumbs. 

‘*T have come to speak to you on a very im- 
portant matter,” I said, “and you will there- 
fore excuse me if I suggest that we had better 
be alone.” 

The unfortunate valet looked at me gratefully. 
Mr. Fairlie faintly repeated my last three words, 
‘*better be alone,” with every appearance of the 
utmost possible astonishment. . 

I was in no humor for trifling, and I resolved 
to make him understand what I meant. 

‘¢Oblige me by giving that man’ permission 
to withdraw,” I said, pointing to the valet. 

Mr. Fairlie arched his eyebrows, and pursed 
up his lips, in sarcastic surprise. 

“Man?” he repeated. ‘You provoking old 
Gilmore, what can you possibly mean by calling 
him a man? He’s nothing of the sort. He 
might have been a man half an hour ago before 
I wanted my etchings; and he may be a man 
half an hour hence, when I don't want them 
any longer. At present he is simply a port-folio 
stand. Why object, Gilmore, to a port-folio 
stand?” 

‘*I do object. For the third time, Mr. Fair- 
lie, I beg that we may be alone.”’ 

My tone and manner left him no alternative 
but to comply with my request. He looked at 
the servant and pointed peevishly to a chair at 
his side. 

“Put down the etchings and go away,” he 
said. ‘*Don’t upset me by losing my place. 
Have you, or have you not, lost my place? Are 
you sure you have not? And have you put my 
hand-bell quite within my reach? Yes? Then, 
why the devil don’t you go?” 

The valet went out. Mr. Fairlie twisted him- 
self round in his chair, polished the magnifying 
glass with his delicate cambric handkerchief, 
and indulged himself in a sidelong inspection 
of thé open volume of etchings. It was not 


easy to keep my temper under these circum-. 


stances: but I did keep it. 

‘*] have come here at great personal incon- 
venience,” I said, ‘‘to serve the interests of 
your niece and your family ; and I think I have 
established some slight claim to be favored with 
your attention in return.” 

** Don’t — mc!” exclaimed Mr. Fairlie, 
falling back helplessly in the chair, and closing 
his eyes. ‘Please don’t bully me. I’m not 
strong enough.” 

I was determined not to let him provoke me 
for. Lanra Fairlie’s sake. 

** My object,” I went on, ‘‘is to entreat you 
to reconsider your letter, and not to force me 
to abandon the just rights of your niece, and of 
all who belong to her. Let me state the case 
to you once more, and for the last time.” 

r. Fairlie shook his head, and sighed pite- 
ously. 

“‘This is heartless of you, Gilmore — very 

he said. ‘* Never mind; go on.” 

I put all the points to him carefully; I set 
the matter before him in every conceivable light. 
He lay back in the chair, the whole time I was 

ng, with his eyes closed. When I had 
done he opened them indolently, took his silver 
smellifg-bottle from the table, and sniffed at it 
with an air of gentle relish. 

‘Good Gilmore !” he said, between the sniffs, 


“how very nice this is of you! How you rec- 
oncile one to human nature!” 

‘Give me a plain answer toa plain question, 
Mr. Fairlie. I tell you again, Sir Percival 
Glyde has no shadow of a claim to expect more 
than the income of the money. The money it- 
self, if your niece has no children, ought to be 
under her control, and to return to her family. 
If you stand firm Sir Percival must give way— 
he must give way, I tell vou, or he exposes him- 
self to the base imputation of marrying Miss 
Fairlie entirely from mercenary motives.” 

Mr. Fairlie shook the silver smelling-bottle at 
me playfully. 

“You dear old Gilmore; how you do hate 
rank and family, don’t you? How you detest 
Glyde because he happens to be a baronet. 
What a Radical. you are—oh, dear me, what a 
Radical you are!” 

A Radical!!! I could put up with a great 
deal of provocation, but, after holding the sound- 
est Conservative principles all my life, I could 
not put up with being called a Radical. My 
blood boiled at it—I started out of my chair—I 
was speechless with indignation. 

“‘ Don’t shake the room!” cried Mr. Fairlie— 
‘*for Heaven’s sake, don’t shake the room! 
Worthiest of all possible Gilmores, I meant no 
offense. My own views are so extremely lib- 
eral that I think I am a Radical myself. Yes. 
We are a pair of Radicals. Please don't be 
angry. I can’t quarrel—I haven't stamina 
enough. Shall we drop the subject? Yes. 
Come and look at these swect etchings. Do 
let me teach you to understand the heavenly 
pearliness of these lines. Do, now; there’s a 
good Gilmore !” 

While he was maundering on in this way, I 
was, fortunately for my own self-respect, return- 
ing to my senses. When I spoke again I was 
composed enough to treat his impertinence with 
the silent contempt that it deserved. 

‘You are entirely wrong, Sir,” I said, “in 
supposing that I speak from any prejudice against 
Sir Percival Glyde. I may regret that he has 
so unreservedly resigned himself, in this matter, 
to his lawyer's direction, as to make any appeal 
to himself impossible; but I am not prejudiced 
against him. What f have said would equally 
apply to any other man in his situation, high 
or low. The y-rinciple I maintain is a recog- 
nized principle among lawyers. If you were to 
apply, at the nearest town here, to the first re- 
spectable practitioner you could find, he would 
tell you, as a stranger, what I tell you as a 
friend. He would inform you that it is against 
all rule to abandon the lady’s money entirely 
to the man she marries, He would decline, on 
grounds of common legal caution, to give the 
husband, uncer any circumstances whatever, an 
interest of twenty thousand pounds in the event 
of the wife’s death.” 3 

“* Would he really, Gilmore?” said Mr. Fair- 
lic. “If he said any thing half so horrid, I do 
assure you I should tinkle my bell for Louis, 
_ have him sent out of the house immedi- 
ately.” 

** You shall not irritate me, Mr. Fairlie—for 
your niece’s sake, and for her father’s sake, you 
shall not irritate me. You shall take the whole 
responsibility of this discreditable settlement on 
your own shoulders before I leave the room.” 

** Don’t !—now please don’t!” said Mr. Fair- 
lie. ‘Think how precious your time is, Gil- 
more; and don’t throw it away. I would dis- 
pute with you if I could, but I can’t—I haven't 
stamina enough. You want to upset me, to up- 
a to upset Glyde, and to upset Laura; 
and—oh, dear mc !—all for the sake of the very 
last thing in the world that is likely to happen. 
No, dear friend—for the sake of peace and qui- 
etness, positively No!” 

“*T am to understand, then, that you hold by 
the determination expressed in your letter?” 

“Yes, please. So glad we understand each 
other at last. Sit down again—do!” 

I walked at once to the door; and Mr. Fair- 
lie resignedly *‘tinkled” his hand-bell. Before 
I left the room I turned round and addressed 
him for the last time: 

“ Whatever happens in the future, Sir,” I said, 
‘*remember that my plain duty of warning you 
has been performed. As the faithful friend and 
servant of your family, I tell you, at parting, 
that no daughter of mine should be married to 
any man alive under such a settlement as you 
are forcing me to make for Miss Fairlie.” 

The door opened behind me, and the valet 
stood waiting on the threshold. 

‘¢ Louis,” said Mr. Fairlie, “show Mr. Gil- 
more out, and then come back and hold up my 
sketchings for me again. Make them give you 
a good lunch down stairs—do, Gilmore, make 
my idle beasts of servants give you a good 
lunch.” 

I was too much disgusted to reply; I turned 
on my heel, and left him in silence. There 
was an up-train at two o’élock in the afternoon, 
and by that train I returned to London. 

On the Tuesday I sent in the altered settle- 
ment, which practically disinherited the very 
persons whom Miss Fairlie’s own lips hid in- 
formed me she was most anxious to benefit. I 
had no choice. Another lawyer would have 
drawn up the deed if I had refused to under- 
take it. 


My task is done. My personal share in the 
events of the family story extends no farther 
than the point which I have just reached. Oth- 
er pens than mine will describe the strange cir- 
cumstances which are now shortly to follow. 
Seriously and sorrowfully I close this brief 
record. Seriously and sorrowfully I repeat here 
the parting words that I spoke at Limmeridge 
House—No daughter of mine should have been 
married to any man alive under such a settle- 
ment as I was compelled to make for Laura 
Fairlie, 


LITERARY. 


Miss Martua Hates Bort, of Virginia, has 
published her “‘ Leisure Moments,” to which we 
lately alluded. It appears to be a charming book, 
and will no doubt be widely read. Few ladies in 
the country have so many admirers as the beauti- 
ful and talented Miss Butt. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Monday, Jan. 9, in the Senate, a speech against the 
Amistad claim was wade by Senator Dixon, after which 
Senator Iverson defined his posiiion, and declared that he 
could not support Senator Douglas for the residency. 
In the House there was little speech-making. Three 
ballots for Speaker were had, 219 voting each time, ren- 
dering 110 necersarv to ac . Upon each ballct Mr. 
Sherman secured 105. Mr. Liamilton 83, and Mr. Gilmer 
declining from 22 to 18. The rest were ecattering. 

On Tuesday, 30th, in the Semate, Senator Green re- 
viewed the position of Senator Douglas, charging him 
with inconsistency. The Senate went into executive 
session and then adjourned.——Im the House, the Slav- 
ery question and the Helper book were discussed at _— 
by Messrs. Gartrell, Haskin, Morris, and Edwards. No 
ballot was taken. 

On Wednesday, 11th, in the Senate, Hon. Morton J. 
Wilkinson, the Senator recently elected in Minnesota, for 
six years, commencing on the 4th of March, 1859, appear- 
ed and was sworn in. Senator Green subsequently re- 
sumed his femarks on the Territorial question, contro- 
verting the tion of Senator Douglas and was followed 
by Senator Pugh, of Ohio, in response to the attacks of 
Senator Iverson. Senator Pugh carly gave way to an 
executive session. In the House, speeches on tlie 
Speakership and the Slavery question were made by 
Mes+ra. Scranton, Campbell, ete., after which a vote for 
Speaker was had, 11!) being necessary to a choice. Mr. 
Sherman received 108, Mr. Hamilton Sl. Mr. Gilmer 19, 
scattering 18. A seeond ballot was ordered. Some ie- 
marks were made by Messrs. Clark, Adrain, and others, 
after which the vote was taken. ‘The ballot rerulted, Mr. 
Sherman 106, Mr. Mamilton 75, Mr. Gilmer 45, Mr. Va- 
vis, of Indiana, 8) scattering 7. Necessary to a clioice 
lll. The House 

On Thursday, 12th, in the Senate, an exciting debate 
took place on Senator Pugh's resolution, in which Sena- 
tors Pugh, Douglar, Davis, Green, and Clay participated. 
Senator Dourlas defended the consistency of his course. 
In the House, after a personal explanation between 
Messrs, Sherman and Ilouston, a discussion arose on 
Mr. Clark's resolution in reference to the Helper book, 
and a number of conversational remarks were made by 
members. An altercation took place between Mesers. 
Haskin and Clark, during which the former let a pistol 
fall from his pocket. This caused some confusion and 
alarm. At the close of the affray Mr. Clark apologized, 
and all ended quietly. 

On Friday, 13th, the Senate not being in session, in 
the House Mr. Smith spoke in favor of Mr. Clark's res- 
olution, and-in condemnation of the Helper book. He 
was responded to by Mr. Bingham, A general discussion 
then ensued, until Mr. Vennington moved the adoption 
of the plurality rule on the vote for Speaker, to take 
effect on Monday next. Several points of order were 
raised, but no question was taken, and the House ad- 
journed. 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR LETCHER, OF VIRGINIA. 


Governor Letcher's Message was delivered to the Leg- 
islature of Virginia on Sth inst. It begins by alluding to 
the happy tranquillity of an earlier period of the rej ub- 
lic, which has been interrupted by the interference of the 
citizens of the Northern States with the rights and insti- 
tutions of the South. In Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont, and perhaps other States, legislation has been em- 
ployed to defeat the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law 
within their limits, 

It is cheerfully conceded that a large portion of the 
citizens of the North are loyal to the Constitution and 
Union; but it is not to be disguised that a large vunber 
are indifferent to both, and prefer dissolution to the ex- 
tension of the slave territory and slave Ftatea. This lam- 
entable state of things originated in the construction Ly 
Northern er of the Constitution. He suggests that a 
convention of all the States be summoned, and that full 
and free conference be had, to ascertain if the questions 
in controversy can not be settied on some basis mutually 
satisfactory to both sectiona. If the differenog be irreo- 
oncilable, let the question of a peaceable separation be 
discussed. He recommends the ature to adopt res- 
olutions in favor of calling such a convention as is pro- 
vided in the fifth article of the Constitution, and appeal 
to the Legislatures of the several States to unite in the 
application proposed to be made to Congress in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of this article. If the free States 
fail or refuse to wnite in the application, it will furnish 
conclusive evidence of a determination on their part te 
keep up the agitation. If the convention meet, and the 
question can not be satisfactorily adjusted, it will furnish 
evidence equally conclusive. He also suggests that a 
commission of two of our most experienced statesmen be 
appointed to visit the Legislatures of those States which 
have passed laws to obstru¢t the execution of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, and insist, in the name of Virginia, upon 
their unconditional re iis controverry has now 
reached a point which dewands a speedy settlement if the 
Union is to be preserved. Virginia is pr@pared to do all 
that honor, patrioti«m, and duty enjoins toward it» pres- 
ervation. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the State to be 
prepared, and the Governor recommends the revision of 
the militia laws, that munitions of war be procured, that 
brigndes of minute-men be organized, and that the Mili- 
tary Institute be enlarged. He also recommends the fos- 
tering of direct trade with Europe, manufactures, and the 
mechanic arta, and the completion of the internal im- 
provements of the State. 

MESSAGE OF TIIK GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN. 

The Annual M of Governor Randal! of Wixcon- 
sin was delivered tothe Legislature of that State on 12th 
inst. The finances of the State are shown to be in a pros- 
perons condition. The Slavery question is discussed at 
considerable length, the Governor taking the Kepublican 


view of the varions questions involved in that subject. . 


He favors no compromise, denouncing the Disunion ren- 
timents which are allowed to be expressed in the halls 
of the national legislature as unpatriotic, undignified, and 
disgraceful, and declares that every attempt at Disunion 
should be rewarded with the halter. 

MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF UTAH. 

We have intelligence from Utah to the middle of De- 
cember. The Message of Governor Cumming was de- 
livered on the 12th ult. It abstains from any comment 
on the recent Mormon outrages, alluding briefly to the 
prevalence of disorders, and suggesting an increase of the 
Police force. The question of the jurisdiction of the 
Courts he recommends to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture. Our correspondent at Camp Floyd states that great 
activity prevailed among the Mormons in the organiza- 
tion of military companies. 

NO SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA. 

The Territorial Legislature of Nebraska, on the 8d 
inst., passed the bill to abolish Slavery in that Territory. 


It is stated that it was expected Governor Black, the Ad- 
ministration Executive of the Territory, would veto it. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS, 

The Kentucky Democratic Convention terminated its 
sessions last week. The extreme Pro-Slavery resolutions 
reported by the ee of the Conimittee were adopted, 
and a resolution proposing a reaffirmation of the Cincin- 
nati Platform voted down. On Tuesday, the Adminis- 
tration Democrats of Illinois met in Convention at 
Springfield. The resolutions condemn popular sover- 
eignty, applaud the Administration, and indorse its 
views upon the Slavery question, Democracy of 
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Indiana assembled on Wednesday at Indianapolis. After 
a severe struggle the Douglas faction was successful in 
placing one of its number in the Chair, preliminary to 
permanent organization. The Alabama Convention was 
also in session on Wednesday. The proceedings were 
extremely turbulent, the ultrefsts, eentroiled by Mr. 
Yancey, insisting upon ruling the Convention—an ob- 
ject, so far as the temporary organization was concerned, 
they succeeded in effecting. 


WHAT JOHN BROWN COST VIRGINIA. 


A letter from Richmond, Virginia, high “From a 
rough estimate formed by a gentleman h in military 
authority in this State, the cost of the transportation of 
troops, arms, and ammunition to and from Charlestown 
during the late excitement will amoant to about $26,000. 
This estimate is predicated upon an assumption or guar- 
antee that the railroad companies would charge the State 
but half fare and half the usual cost for freight transpor- 
tation. I understand a great deal of cheating has been 
practiced upon the Old Dominion in the dead-head line. 
Every man who could appear in a military overcoat, 
whether borrowed or stolen, could proceed free and un- 
molested to Charlestown, This trick is understood to 
have been very generally practiced during the excited 
period of the Harper's Ferry émeule and the executions 
at Chariestown, 

‘** The average cost of each man's rations per day dur- 
ing the stay of the military at Charlestown is estimated 
by the same authority at 1/{ cents. The othegpestimates, 
it is understood, will be in perfect keeping with these re- 
sults.” 

UNION MEETING AT ALBANY. 

A very large meeting, called to express the devotion 
of the citizens to the Union, and their aversion to Brown's 
unhappy design, was held at Albany on the 12th. The 
outer hall of the Capitol—the Assembly having declined 
to permit its chamber to be used for the purpose—was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and multitudes were 
necessarily excluded. Hon. Garret Y. Lansing was ee- 
lected as President. As soon as the organization had 
been completed, Mr. Henry J. Raymond was called for, 
and spoke at some length upon the necessity of assuring 
the South, in its present agitated state, of the substantial 
conservatism of Northern sentiment, and of Northers in- 
disposition to interfere with their peculiar institution 
where guaranteed by law. Ex-Governor Seymour fol- 
lowed Mr. Raymond in a speech of great eloquemce; and 
a series of terse and vigorous resolutions were adopted. 


EXECUTION OF THE MURDERER MAUDE. 


Patrick Maude, who was convicted of the murder of 
his sister, Mrs. Turbott, at Newark, New Jerrey, on the 
25th of May last, by shooting her with a pistol, was exe- 
cuted on the 12th inst. in the E-sex County jail at New- 
ark. The prisoner made a speech upon the gallows, 
which, for recklessness, inc\herency, and blasphemy. 
has searcely ever been equaled. The execution was wit- 
nessed by about three hundred persons. 


A SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE. 


The Boston T,rareller tells the story of the marriage of 
a dentist of that city with a lady medium, his wonderful 
matrimonial experiences, and the ultimate dissolution of 
that affinity after eighteen months.) The dentist was in- 
troduced, some two years ago, to a lady whose husband 
had deserted her and gone to Kansas, since which she 
had taken up the profession of spiritual mediumship. 
She was fair and attractive, and admiration of her spirit- 
ual gifts combined with her personal charms to captivate 
the bachelor’s heart. Besides, the spirits told them they 
were made for each other, and they were willingly obe 
dient to the heavenly vision. They were married, but 
the honeymoon had hardly begun when the wife became 
subject to strange trances, during which she would pull 
her husband's hair, scratch him, and otherwic+e violently 
belabor him, mest commonly when he was in bed, and 
exposed and defenseless, When she was aroused from 
the trance she was full of regrets at what had happeved. 
At the bidding of the spirits he took her with him to 
Texas, where she proclaimed him an Abolitionist, and 
he narrowly escaped violence at the hands of the mob. 
When they got back, the spiritual persecutions continu- 
ing, and the poor husband finding that his sufferings of 
mind, body, and estate were greater than he could bear, 
sugested a separation, and obtained it by paying hand- 
somely. After the separation the woman confessed that 
she had imposed upon him throughout—that her trances 
were feigned, that she beat and scratched him because 
she wanted to, and that all the tual messages he had 
received were of herown manufacture. 


DRANK HIMSELF TO DEATH FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


Miles Winn, says the New Haven Journal of the 10th: 
inst., in company with Thomas M‘Gwinn, entered the 
distillery of Koeler & Co., corner of Fleet and Water 
strecta, early Saturday evening. M‘Gwinn asked Winr 
what he would have to drink. He said port wine, upor 
which some one of the number present remarked he 
might as well drink brandy as port wine, as far as the 
effect was concerned. nn, who is said to have been a 
temperate man, then said he could drink two quarts of 

rt wine without feeling it. M'‘Gwinn then offered to 
bet ten dollars that he (Winn) could not do it; and the 
wager was made. Winn commenced upon his wine by 
drinking tumbler after tumbler, until he reached the 
eighth, when those who had furnished it refused him 
any more, saying that seven tumblers were enough for 
any man at one time. Winn then sat down on a bench 
near the stove for about ten minutes, when he suddenly 
fell backward on the floor, apparently helpless. He was 
immediately taken home, and died about eleven o'clock, 
totally unconscious. Dr. Jewett was called, and held a 

st-mortem examination of the body, and reported be 
ore the jury that he found the remains of Winn ina 
rfectly healthy condition, and that it was his opinion 

e came to his from apoplexy, produced by drink- 
ing too much wine. 


PERSONAL. 


The President has nominated Hon. J. K. Faulkner, of 
Virginia, Minister to France. 

We read in the Comercio of Laguayra, Venezuela. 
** Yesterday Mise Eliza Smith, daughter of the American 
Consul, Andrew J. Smith, Esq., died in this city. In the 
short space of ten days this gentleman has lost two daugh 
ters, and his only son is at present very seriously ill. We 
most sincerely sympathize with Mr. Smith in these af- 
flictions. Five American ships lying in the harbor low- 
ered their flags to half-mast in testimony of sympathy.” 
The son has since died. 

Richard Realf, the Secretary of State under John 
Brown's “ Provisional Government,"" is on his way to 
Washington from Austin, Texas, in charge of the United 
States Senate Committee's officer. 

A correspondent at Syracuse sends the Tribune the fol- 
lowing account of the new United States Senator from 
Minnesota: 

** The Hon. Morton S. Wilkinson has been spending a 
few days here, recruiting after the severe labors of the 
Fall campaign and preparing for Congressional duties. 
He was born in Skaneateles, in this county, and is the 


* son of the late Alfred Wilkinson, a sterling Abolitionist, 


and the nephew of John Wilkinson of this place. He is 
six feet three inches in height, with a high forehead and 
sharp black eyes, and will be forty-one years old on the 
221 of January. He is a lawyer, studied with Beach & 
Underwood of Skaneateles, and was admitted to the bar 
jn this State. He moved to Michigan in 1843, and prac- 
ticed law at Eaton Rapids till 1847, when he went to St. 
Paul, which has been his home till a year since, when he 
went to Waukato, a hundred miles southwest from that 
town. 

** Another Senator, K. S. Bingham, was born in Mar- 
cellus, in Onondaga County." 

A subscription to relieve the pecuniary embarrassment 
of the Pope has been commenced in this country, and two 
devoted Catholics of Baltimore, Maryland, have given 
$350 to the object. 

As the Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, was walking through Portland 
Street, in Boston, on Monday, he slipped upon the icy 
side-walk and fell heavily _— his right arm, by which 
some of the bones of the fore-arm were broken. Dr 


Gay set the limb soon after, and Mr. Phillips subse- 
quently appeared in the Supreme Court, but as he suf- 


fered considerable pain he was excused from attendance 
and returned home. It will be recollected that a siimi- 
lar accident occurred to the left arm of Mr. Phillips only 
a few weeks since. 

The New York correspondent of the Boston Journal 
thus makes history of an exciting incident in a marble 
dry-goods palace on Broadway: 

**In one of our large dry-goods houses, at the close of 
the year, an affair happened not in the usual routine of 
trade. A number of clerks were discharged. It is ‘the 
rule of the house’ to give no recommendations. But one 
of the clerks applied for one. It was refused. The re- 
quest was repeated, bared on six years of long and faith- 
ful service, and on the,fact that the applicant was about 
to remove to California. The refusal was repeated, with 
the demand to ‘be gone. The excited clerk, not having 
the fear of his late master, nor of the majesty of the law 
before his eyes, ‘pitched into’ the astounded dry-goods 
man, and floored him in’ true Congressional style. The 
fallen man arose, and was floored again, when the ex-elerk 
walked coolly away. loth parties are too respectable to 
have any public or legal notice taken of the affray. The 
police are innocent of any Lreach of the peace, though 
the affair created a profound ‘impression’ in the ‘ re- 

on’ of the assauit."’ 

The Hartford Press says that Brackett, the e-ulptor, 
has had letters from Virginia intimating that he will 
have commissions from that State for copies of his bust 
of John Brown. 

The following good story is told at Washington of the 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania: At the time 
when severai, of the Anti-Lecompton men voted for Mr. 
Gilmer, of North Carolina, one of the prominent South- 
ern Democrats approached Mr. Stevens, saying he was 
very much astonished that these men should vote for Mr. 
Gilmer, who owned nearly a ** hundred head of ni ” 
** Does he¥* said Mr. S., **then I think I shall vote for 
him myself, for it is your little one-headed nigger men 
who make all the trouble.” 

The London Observer hints that a great breach-of- 
promise case is on the tapis between the daughter of a 
solicitor and a noble earl. On the same authority it is 
stated that a tragedy equally horrible, though more Ea- 
glish in its details than Madame Lemoine's (the burning 
of an infant to death), is likely to be brought before the 

ublic. 

, Mr. Price, of St. Stephen, in Maine, was burned out of 
house twice in one night! He owned two houses,a short 
distance from each other. ‘The one he lived in took fire 
about 6 o'clock, and his family had barely time to escape 
to the other. About 12 o'clock that also was found to be 
on fire, and, as the night was bitterly cold, was laid in 
ashes 

A large crowd of persons, attended by a concert troup, 
recently visited the grave of Henry Clay, near Lexington, 
Kentucky. On the hallowed spot a dirge was sung. 
The ladies of the troupe at first stood in the snow, but 
the Kentucky gentlemen doffed their cloaks, and casting 
them upon the frozen crust, formed a carpet upon which 
the women miglit stand in comfort. 

Cassius M. Clay spoke at Frankfort, Kentucky, on 10th, 
to a vast audience from the portico of the State House, 
the doors of which had been closed on him. He avowed 
being an Emancipationist, and vindicated the patriotism 
of Mr. Seward. There was no disturbance. 

The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued an edict for- 
bidding ladies to go to church in crinoline. The confes- 
sor is to forbid them to present themselves at the altar to 
take the sacrament, uuless they are dressed in a simple 
manner. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Rembrandt Peale, the 
well-known artist, is lying dangerously ill at Stonington, 
Connecticut. He will be eighty-two years of age on the 
22d of February next. 

‘The Cooperstown Democrat states that a monument to 
Cooper is to be erected in that town at a cost cf $5200. 
It will be located in the beautiful Lake Wood Cemetery, 
between Lake Otsego and Mount Vision and Prospect 
Rock, and near the spot of the ‘* Panther scene." - 

A company has been formed in Washington for manu- 
facturing wine, with a capital of $100,000. The Hon. 
Amos Kendall is the principal stockholder. The com- 
pany contemplates using the wild grape. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
DEATH OF A FAMOUS BELLE. 

Tne Court Circular notice, among the 
obituary of the week, the death of a Mra. Anne Wailling- 
ford. @ lady Was formerly the beautiful and cele- 
brated Anne Rochforth, with whom George the Fourth, 
when Prince of Wales, was madly in love. It is due to 
her memory that she successfully resisted all attempts 
made by his Royal Highnéss to compromise her honor. 
Some singular anecdotes of Miss Rochforth are extant. 
She was asked in marriage by the Duke of B—— for his 
son the Marquis of C-——«; while the Prince of. Wales 
solicited her to bestow her Band apon hi , backing 
his suit by an offer of a private marriage, princely settle- 
ment, ete. The young lady, wavering and somewhat 
ee between these two noble offers which courted 

er acceptance, requested Lady Jersey to give her advice 
how she should act. The countess recommended her not 
to consult her heart upon the occasion, but St. Nicholas, 
who was the patron saint of virgins. The saint accord- 
ingly appeared to her, but whether when sleeping or 
waking history is silent, but he decided against both. 
Soon after Miss Rochforth met Mr. Henry Wallingford, 
then the handsomest man of the day. A mutual passion 
sprung up between them, and in due course they were 
united. Nr. Wallingford died in 1810, so that his wife 
has survived him for the long term of forty-nine years." 


THE QUEEN'S GOLD BEDSTEAD. 


The golden bedstead which was lately nted to the 
Queen, and conveyed to Windsor Castle under the charge 
of Colonel Willoughby, has been exhibited, Dy the per- 
mission ot her Majesty, at the conversazione of the Great 
Western Literary Society The bedstead attracted, as 
may be supposed, immense interest and attention, and, 
by the description of it in a weekly contemporary, it 
seems to ment commendation from the beauty of its work- 
manship as much as from its sterling value. The bed- 
stead, and the carpet on which it stands, are valued at 
£150,000. 


A LADY RUNS OFF WITH HER FOOTMAN. 


The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says: 
**T sce the scandal which has been floating about Lon- 
don clubs and drawing-rooms for the last few davs—of 
Mrs. J. H. Gurney's elopement with her footman—has 
now found its way into the London Times. There can, 
therefore, be no further motive for keeping back a few 
facts'in connection with the case. The lady in question 
was the daughter of the late Richard Gurney, by whom 
she had a fortune of nearly £25,000 a year, absolutely 
secured to herself. She was considered the richest mar- 
ried woman in England. All this fortune she is now free 
to dispose of as she !ikes—in enriching, if she chooses, 
the fortunate flunkey whom she has chosen for the part- 
ner of her flight. ler injured husband has already 
taken the first steps for obtaining a divorce, but such is 
the pressure of divorce business before Mr. Justice Cress- 
well’s Court that his solicitor has been informed (I am 
told) that fourteen months are likely to elapse before the 
case can be brought to issue. Meanwhile, the affair is a 
great blow to the large and respec urmey connection 
—so well and widely known for its philanthropic activity 
as well as its wealth." 


WOULDN'T MARRY A MAN IN DIRTY BOOTS. 


A curious termination of an intended marriage took 
place lately at Halifax. On that day Henry Greaves, 
of Mount Tabor, and Mary Mitchell, of Gibbet Street, in 
that town, bad arranged to be married at the parish 

h. The wedding party met before the ceremony 


' at the Spotted Cow Inn, in Gibbet Street, and proceeded 


thence toward the church. When they had arrived at 
an inn named the Ring of Bells the bride found fault 
with the intended husband for not having his shoes 
clean. They, however, still pursued the journey ; but so 
shocked was she on going along the aisle of the church 


in company with the dirty boots that she rénewed her 
complaints, and setting at defiance all remonstrances, 
left the church and refused to be married. Dinner had 
been provided for sixteen and tca for twenty. After the 
return of the wedding party, the proportion of expenses 
to be borne by each party formed a further topic of dis- 
pute. The di-appointed bridegroom refused to pay any 
thing unless he had the ring, which cost him ten shil- 
lings, returned, arid then declined to contribute more 
than one half. ‘The final issue will probably have to be 
decided in a court of law. 


FRANCE. 
THE POPE WON'T GO TO CONGRESS. 


The Pope refuses to be represented in the Paris Con- 
gress unless the rurnored authorship cf the pamphlet en- 
titled “ Le Pope et le Congres” be denied by Napoleon. 


A BIE OF I/IPLOMATIC GOSSIP. 

A letter from Vienna says: “It is am acknowledged 
fact that the Marquis de Monstier, in his position of 
French embassador at Berlin, essentially contributed to 
the fall of Sebastopol on the Sth September, 1555. Your 
readers will recoliect that, in the autumn of that year, 
one of the royal valets, in the palace of San» Souci, was 
found to have been for some time in the habit of open- 
ing the dispatch boxes and taking out the contents. A 
year after that discovery, which created the greatest 
sensation in Germany and Europe in general, the faith- 
less servant and another individual who had assisted 
him iu purloining the valuable papers were sentenced to 
eight vears’ penal servitude on the charge of high trea- 
sen. To the political world it was no secret, even at 
that time, that the dispatches in question had been 
stolen ct the instigation of a diplomatist of high stand- 
ing, and that the Marquis de Moustier had been in a po- 
sition to transmit their contents to the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Many of the documents were from the pen of 
Count Munster, the then military embassador of Prus- 
sia at the court of St. Petersburg; and the intelligence 
communicated in them with respect to the fortifications 
of Sebastopol, and the condition of the Russian defenses 
in general, enabled the French commander to select for 
his point of attack one of the few sites from which the 
Crimcan stronghold could be taken.” 


A VALUABLE DIAMOND. 


A letter from Paris says: ** By the arrival of the Bom- 
bay mail came hither a Mr. Amunn, having for sale a 
considerable parcel o1 diamonds, some of them quite ex- 
traordinary fer size and importance. He has disposed 
of a few, the prices -anging from £1009 to £15,000, An 
uncut brilliant, of unusual magnitude, he has refused to 
part with for seven million francs, and stands out for 
£320,000, which if he can't get im Paris, he carries the 
gem to Ameterdam or St. Petersburg. The ‘ diggings’ 
in Lucknow, and some other favorite hidden localities, 
during the mutiny were not unproductive,” 


A TAILOR SEWED UP. 


An amusing story is told in the Courrier de Lyons. A 
sheriff's officer had to arrest a tailor. The man of law 
saw his prey at work in his shop, but some formalities 
are aeces-ary before a person can be apprehended in his 
own house. The oflicer had not time for these, and the 
tailor had evidently no intention of issuing forth, so the 
former hit upon the following expedient: He retained a 
couple of young gamins, and arranged that one of them 
should pretend to take a pair of trowsers off the hooks over 
the tailor’s shop, and that the other should run after him, 
crying “Stop thief!" The ruse succeeded; the tailor 
thought he was feally robbed of his unmentionables, 
whereas he foynd out in a very few minutes that he 
had only los: his liberty. He made a pathetic appeal to 
the magistrate at being thus done, but he addressc@deaf 
ears. 


A TALE OF A BROKEN PITCHER. 


We read in a Paris paper: ** [very evening, about ten 
o'clock, a woman takes up her position under the Collert 
Arcade, at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, her ostensi- 
ble object being to tetch water from the fountain, for 
which purpose, like the daughter of Laban, she carries a 
pitcher in her hand. As soon as she observes a gentle- 
man advancing she quietly places her pitcher at the an- 
gle of the two streets, and hides herself in the neighbor- 
ing door-way. Owing to the darkness of the spot, the 
gentleman probably falls over and breaks the pitcher, 
soils his trowsers, ‘and hurts his shina The woman 
screams. ‘ Be more careful another time, then,’ says the 
gentleman, rubbing his shina my good gentle- 
man,’ says the wornan, weeping, ‘I am indeed sorry that 
your clothes should be soiled like that." And she sheds 
enough tears to fill another pitcher. The gentleman 
consoles her, and affirms that it does not much matter, 
as he can easily change his inexpressibles, and at the 
same time adds how much he regrets having broken her 
pitcher. At this her «cbs redouble. ‘ The pitcher,’ says 
she, ‘was not mitre, aud I have no money to replace 
it’ The gentleman, meited by ber distress, puts his 
hand in his pock>: and gives two, three, and sometimes 
even five francs :o the unfortunate woman, who then 
goes ty buy anoti_r pitcher, to be broken by some other 
genticman—and +o on ti. midnight. As there are wo- 
men who practice this profitable trick near all the fount- 
ains in Paris, it has given-birth to a new species of in- 
dustry There are now men who mend these broken 
pitchers.” 


ELECTROBIOLOGY UNDER A NEW NAME, 


The 7ribune Paris correspondent writes: “Take any 
small brightish object, a knife blade, pen-holder, half 
dime, for exampie, hold it before a person's eyes, a little 
within the and above the range of his or (which is bet- 
ter) her easy vision, so that when she looks at it. and 
thinks of it fixedly, as she must be engaged to do, she 
will have to squint convergently, upwardly, and abom- 
inably, and the chances are, that in a space of from one 
to three minutes she will Lave passed into a state of un- 
natural sleep, nervcus sleep, artificial catalepsy—whiat 
two weeks ago we would have styled (with more orvess 
of a sneering tone, most of us) magnetic sleep—what we 
now solemnly style H:pnotism. Now you may raise ler 
two feet from the floor, tickle the palms of them, pull 
out the eyebrows, set cut one arm like a pump-bandle, 
throw up the other like a flagstaff, cut off one of them if 
need be, and she will not move, complain, or feel fatigue 
or pain. When you have experimented sufficiently, blow 
upon her eyes, rubbing the latter gently, it you choose, 
with your fingers, and she will wake up utterly uncon- 
scious of all that has happened. 

** Here isan invaluable anesthetic method, a welcome 
rival to chloroform, for the doctors and suffering patients 
—a key, it is hoped, for the philosophers to open the 
mysteries of animal magnetism, turn out the humbug, 
and chariatanism, and supefstition, and insanity, and 
losel spirits (who had better stay in heaven, or the other 
place, wherever they can prove residence), and let in 
schentifie light, and careful observation, and common 
sense, and philosophy.” 

ITS SUCCESS IN PARIS. 


He adds: ** All medical Paris is busy now with experi- 
ments in Hypnotism. The above supposed case is the 
summary or generalizing of the chief phenomena of all 
the successful experiments. Dr. Broca, an eminent sur- 
geon here, at the suggestion of Dr. Azam, of Bordeaux, 
who had been set to look into the matter by reading a 
book of Dr. Braid, of Manchester, England, published in 
1843— Dr. Broca, I say, began his experiments last month, 
in one of them performing what would otherwise have 
been a painful operation, on a patient who was atterly 
unconscious of it till it was over, and she restered to her 
natural state. He made a report of his experiments, 
which Velpeau, one of the greatest and most incredulous 
tough old surgeons of the world, consented to read before 
the Academy of the Sciences. Velpeau is too careful of 
his great reputation, as well as too careful and cautious 
a man, to countersign Dr. Broca’snete. But the mene fact 
of his reading it immediately gave its statements a cer- 
tain authority. It was as if he had said to all members 
of the profession: ‘ Hlere, these experiments are respect- 
able; you can go on and make more without risking your 
little professional dignities and reputations, and run of 
practice. I, Velpeau, have said it.’ 

* And now all hands—Troursean, Neiaton, and all the 


lesser and little ones—are setting their private patients 
and inmates of the hospitals asquinting inwaraly, up- 
wardly, and abominably to a cataleptic degree, and under 
the new title (invented by Braid in 1943) of Arpnotism 
(which is Greek, hupnos, for sleepiem, nothing more). are 
seriously investigating facts, which, under the old and 
medern titles of inspiration, enchantment, fascinaticn, 
Spirit-power, witch's power, devil's power, trance, 
tasy, animal magnetism, charlatans from the time of t!:« 
old Egyptian priests, down to this month of December 
— Professor’ Wapshot, have made use and profit of. 
uping superstitious millions, and 
A FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


A trial at the assizes of Correze has excited consider- 
able sensation. An elderly man appeared before the tri- 
bumal accused of the murder of his daugtter, by the in- 
fliction of blows on her head by means of a ‘hatchet, 
which severed the skull. Of the facts there could be no 
doubt, but the causes assigned induced the jury to pro- 
nounce him “Not Guilty.” It appears that his daugh- 
ter, Antoinette Rouvais, had been seduced by her cousin. 
When circumstances rendered it too apparent to be pass- 
ed unnoticed, she declared that it was the result of vie- 
lation. An inquiry was instituted, which showed that 
there was no truth in her statement. She avowed the 
truth to her parents, hoping for their forgiveness. In 
this she was doomed to disappointment. Her father, a 
man of high honor, the strictest integrity, and wnin- 
peachable veracity, had sunk into a state of melancl. lv 
on finding the dishonor of his family. Some hopes, Low- 
ever, were entertained that a marriace with her seduecer 
would have effaced the recollection of what had occurred: 
but these hopes were not realized, to the sad disappeint- 
ment of the father, who attempted suicide by hanyin-. 
in which he was prevented by the danghter, wl.o lad 
gone to the granary, where she found her father. He, 
in a state of madness, seized the instrument which vos 
pear him, and with it attacked and killed his child. He 
appeared on his trial overwhelmed with affliction. ar- 
knowledged what he had done, which was the result «f 
the feeling that the dishonor of his family was too grea? 
to be borne. The mayor of the village having been 
called upon to state what he knew of the defendant. 
spoke of him in the highest terms, describing the family 
as a model of domestic union and internal happines«. 
Amidst the tears of the andience the verdict of non ew!- 
palilité was given, and his family surronnded the father: 
with expressions of tenderness and warm feeling. 


ITALY. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN TROULLE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Mornina Poat cou‘ains 
a letter from Naples, dated December 10, which savs: 
“Mr. Alfred Major, an English resident silk-merchani at 
Naples, on the S:h instant, was riding on horseback at 
the camp where the troops were assembled for the crand 
mass. He was smoking his cigar, which is not ‘allowed 
at that moment at that place. A gendarme approathed 
him and ordered him to put away the cigar. The cer. 
tleman laughed, took no notice, and continued smoking. 
The gendarme then, with his hgyonet, attempted to 
thrust the cigar from his mouth, ef which impertinence 
the Englishman horsewhipped him. The gendarme 
then, with the bayonet, and without any further cere- 
mony, seriously wounded him. Doctors Strange and 
Bishop are now attending Mr. Mejor, and say the wound 
is dangerous, and may result mortally. Mr. Major's cou- 
duct was undoubtedly in bad taste, and a little too En- 


glish.” 
SPAIN. 
ACCOUTCHEMENT OF THE QUEEN. 


At“latest dates there was nothing of importance rv- 
specting the war between the Moors and Spaniards. 
The Queen of Spain has been safely delivered of a prin- 
cess. 


THE WAR WITH MOROCCO. 

The war between the Spaniards and the Moors appears 
to be carried out in the spirit of extermination. The 
Moors, we are told, display their usnal valor, refusing 
quarter and giving none. There has been some desperate 
fighting in a wood in rear of the principal Spanieh re- 
doubt, in which the Spaniards are declared to have sus- 
tained a loss of 390 or 400 men killed and wounded. A 
letter from Algesiras contains this : “An officer 
told me that in one of the previans actions three Moers 
were surrounded, and had no chance of getting away : 
they stood firm, waited the approach of their enemies. 
deliberately aimed and fired their espingardas, and th: n 
bent their heads to receive their death-blow.” The Span- 
iards,in twenty days, have had a thousand men put her. 
de combat by this furious foe. The writer adds, * The 
Spanish troops display excellent spirit, but they will need 
more decided advantages to sustain it in presence of the 
many hardships they have to suffer.” » 


AUSTRIA. 


PROSPECTS OF ANOTHER REVOLT IN HUNGARY. 

Austria seems to be doing all in her power to produce 
another revoltin Hungary. A letter from the Hungarian 
capital, by way of Paris, contains the account of the fo!- 
lowing monstrous outrage: ** While a Protestant meet. 
ing was being heid in Pesth on the subject of the Im- 
perial patent, a multitude of Roman Catholics, who had 
been attending a mass in honor of the national poet Kis- 
faludy, assembled outside the-place of meeting to shew 
their sympathy with their Protestant brethren. Soon 
afterward a body o: infantry and cavalry, with fired bay- 
onets and swords, rushed in among the unoffending 
crowd, and dispersed it in a very brutal fashion. The 
people were doing nothing illegal; they had created no 
disturbance, and they had not even Leen summoned to 
disperse."" If this mode of procedure does not play Kos- 
suth's game we shail be greatly surprised. Most people 
now entertain his opinion of the Hapsbargs. 


RUSSIA. 
AN ANTEDILUVIAN FROG. 


We translate from the Gazette de Helsingborg another 
of the stories of ancient fregs which have pazzled nat- 
ufalists so long: 

**In digging for the foundations of a gasometer a live 
frog was tound at the depth of fifteen feet. and at about 
the level of the sea, in a compact bed of sand. He hed 
no mouth, or rather his mouth was hermetically sealed 
by the growing together of his upper and lower jar =. 
Although his eves were wide open, he appeared iv be 
blind. He was imbedded in the sand asin a nrovld ; his 
vitality and vivacity increased gradually as he became 
accustomed to the light and the fresh air. When he wus 
first seen his skin was spotted with red: after @ few 
hours the spots changed from red to yellow." 


CHINA. 
APPLICATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Advices from China state that the Government of the 
empire had applied for American mediation in the 
threatened war between China and England and France. 
The ship Flora Temple, bound to Havana with eight 
hundred coolies, had been lost in the China Sea, 


JAPAN. 
THE EMBASSY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Late advices from Japan contain official notice from 
Mr. Harris, United States Minister in Jeddo, to the effect 
that the native embassy to Washington would embark on 
the Powhatan on the 22d of February, and travel ria the 
Sandwich Islands to Panama, and thence to Washington 
direct from Aspinwall. The embassy woald number iu 
all seventy persons. An_increasing trade geing on 
between San Francisco and the Japanese 


ST. DOMINGO. 
TROUBLE WITH EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Letters from St. Domingo City, written on the 13th 
ult., state that a European fleet, consisting of two French, 
one British, and one Spanish vessels of war, lay before 
the place, having been sent out in order more imme- 
diately to force the existing government to recognize the 
immense amounts of worthless paper r o~c> with which 
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THE FASHION FOR 1860. 
— 
PATERFAMILIAS. ‘‘Good Heavens, Mrs. J., are you going a masquerading ?” —— 
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Mrs. J. ‘‘No, my dear,“tis only the new fashion. You have been going on so long about hoops that I thought I would try ' 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS—THE MUSTACHES. 


how you liked this sort of thing. So come, Jones, come out for a walk.” | Crrr Tour 
. | | Avice (@ wicked Marquis). “But have you made me fierce enough, Intsit Boa’ 
, Charles?” ye pretty well 

Curves. ‘‘ Fierce! ferocious !” 
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is not a pleasant thing, when going out to dinner, to-have 
aistcoat.” 


* Inrzrtixenr Covsm (reads). “The rocks along our Coast may be seen ‘studded with these beautiful zoophites. * * * * The skin is soft, and 


- your stom—we mean w 
the tentacles are of the finest violet, mingled often with pink, mauve, green, and yellow; indeed the colors vary so much in different individu- 


+ 
als, all alike beautiful, that it is impossible to describe them rigidly. * * * * During the ebb of the tide, these creatures may be contemplated on 


*  @ fine day to great advantage, and few spectacles are calculated to afford more pleasure to a lover of nature.” ‘‘H’m! here are two lovely speci- E 
mens, Fred; you take one, and I'll take the other!” . ' 
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NOT 6O BAD AS HE SEEMS. 


a (apropos of City alway “Upon my word, Thomas, if I had thought he had been so dangerous, I wouldn’t have THE FASHION FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
Arrexnast. “Well, he du shoot « leetle wild, Sir; but it ain’t o’ much consequence. I load for un, and I don’t put no shot in!” Fiona, “There, I don’t think the stupid men can laugh at us now.” 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


A BEETLE came out of its hiding-place and 
looked at him. A spider crawled up his leg and 
examined it; but he did not move. He sat alone 
in his lodging, a dark, sombre man. In the room 
beneath there were sounds of merriment, and he 
had caught, as he mounted the stairs, the flutter 
of dresses in the hall; and a murmur of children’s 
voices and laugiater had reached him; so he shut 
the door close that he might hear nothing. 

On the table stood a tray with an isolated cup 
and saucer and a tea-pot; and a little kettle on the 
hob kept bursting into wheezy snatches of song, 
to remind him that it was there waiting. But the 
dark man’s head leaned on his hands, his hands on 
his knees, and his great black shadow darkened the 
wall behind. The little spirits that had been hur- 
rving to and fro among the red coals came out and 
looked at him, but he never stirred. They perched 
upon his chair and upon his knee; they gathered 
in solemn conclave upon the hearth-rug. 

‘‘ There was a Christmas fire not so long ago,” 
began a little spirit, nodding Solemnly at the kettle, 
‘* very different from this. We were there, for we 
are the spirits of the Christmas fires. How it 
leaped and crackled in the grate, and sent out a 
jolly red-hot glow all round the room! How it 
shone out on wreaths of evergreens, and its frolick- 
ing lights kissed the red berries on the walls! 
Ani little feet. daintily shod came in upon the oak 
tioor; bright faces laughed back at the jolly old 
fire, and there was sweet music and dancing and 
merriment. Je was there, and he had singled out 
his partner from among the merry ones. Close at 
her side he kept through the dance, the song, and 
the game, and though her pretty head was bent a 
little, and her merriment quieter than the rest, she 
seemed to like it too. There was a world of hap- 
piness—half fearful, half-trusting—in her young 
face,.as beautiful as it was gentle. 

‘‘ But when the music was heard no longer, and 
the dainty shoes had ceased to dance upon the oak 
floor; when the jolly fire had sunk a little lower 


_-—nothing to be compared with that bit of rub- 


bish though —he led his partner back from the 
door-way timidly. There were sounds of supper 
in a distant room; but they wanted no supper, 
these two; they stood alone by the friendly fire, 
and the gentle one trembled a little, with a flush 
on her cheek deeper; perhaps, than fire or danc- 
ing could ‘call up. But he—that dark, sombre 


- man—held her ‘hand in his, and he put on her 


N 


you. 


finger, tenderly, a glistening ring. We were 
there, we saw it, and we wished them ‘A Merry 
Christmas!’ ” 

Then all the little spirits clapped their hands 
and chorused out “ A Merry Christmas!” 

Then there was a mourning sound among the 
little spirits, and another took up the tale. 

‘* There wis a Christmas fire not so long ago,” he 
began, sorrowfully, ‘‘ which shone upon the same 
oak floor, and lighted up wreaths of the same ever- 
greens, and there had been merriment, but it was 
hushed. No light footstep trod the floor, no gentle 
one stood by the friendly fire, but other sounds 
were heard. 

‘* He was there, then, passion on his face, and 


_ . rage in his clenched fist, and opposite to him— 
white and angry too—his only brother. 


*** You have dared’—cried out the dark man— 
‘vou have dared to put your miserable foot across 
my path—to take away that which was dearer to 
me than life—to steal from me that which was 
mine faithfully once—’ 

“‘The pale brother’s head was bent, but his 
words were bitter. 

“** You kept your secret close. I knew nothing. 
I dared to love. What sin was there in that?’ 

“*Puny coward! In my father’s house you 
were ever the favorite. When we were children 
my very tongue was not my own. Did any dis- 
pute arise, I must.give up my will to you—the 
youngest—lecause, forsooth, you were weakly! 
When I left that home, because I could no longer 
bear the constant bickerings you and your tender 
sister raised between us, you triumphed. I, the 
eldest, gave up my birthright and turned out into 
the world for you. Is the sacrifice never complete ? 
Am I to give up to you my heart’s blood—the love 
of my life? Shall I grovel before you now, and 
bid vou take her and be happy, holding forth the 
right hand of brotherhood? So help me all the 
passions of my natufe—no! Across my father’s 
threshold my foot shall pass never again. I look 
upon your face no mare!’ 

‘** Be it so, Before I go from your presence 
forever hear me confess that mine alone is the fol- 
ly, mine the love. Hear me say that never, by 
word or action,/as she broken her plighted truth 
Me you have always distrusted—let your 
vengeance end there.’ 

** But in that dark man’s heart there burned a 
flame harder to quench than the hottest fire, and 
the fuel which fed it was jealousy, distrust, and 
wrath. When the little figure, once so joyous, 
stood before him sorrowful; when she lifted her 
troubled face wistfully, and prayed him to say 
what she had done, why did he not listen? Should 
he-not have remembered how thicy stood there alone 
on that other Christmas night, and the words that 
were spoken then? Ah! he did remember, and 
the thought of that great happiness lost to him for- 
ever—for he did not believe her—lent strength to 
his jealous anger and bitterness to his tongue. He 
scorned her justification ; he pointed to the blush 
which tinged her cheek—a blush of shame, not for 
herself, but for his unmanly suspicion—he called 
it a witness. against her; he discredited her pure 
truth, for, he said, his eyes had seen her listen to 
another’s words of leve. So deceived, he would 
never trust again; henceforth he should be alone 
in the world. 

““Oh! how could he look into her gentle face 


' atid doubt the heart which cried out after him, in 


' its great love, with an exceeding bitter cry, that 


he: would not leave her in anger; that he would 
come back and recall his harsh words! 
‘* Shall he have a merry Christmas who left the 


gentle one alone with the reproaches he had heaped 
upon her—alone on the deserted hearth, to bear her 
sorrow as she could? He who, when the news 
reached him that his father was gone away to his 
place—that his home was broken up—that over his 
sister and the poor pale brother, fragile from youth, 
hung the iron hand of poverty—hugged the knowl- 
edge to his heart, with the bitter thought that it 
served them right—shall he have a merry Christ- 
mas?” 

** No, no!” came forth from the little chorus- 
singers, mournfully. ‘‘No Christmas for him; 
no merry Christmas !” 

Then the dark man started to his feet suddenly, 
and great drops of moisture stood on his forehead, 
and a look of despair and remorse distorted his 
features. What dream had come to him this 
Christmas night—what had he been doing ? 

The little spirits have hurried back among the 
few remaining red coals, and nothing is to be seen 
of them—nothing is to be heard but the heavy 
breathing of the dark man as he thinks over. his 
dream. 

* * * * 

There was another Christmas fire which shone 
upon the oak floor of which the spirits had talked, 
and lighted up a few scattered evergreens; but 
the room was not decked for a merry party; there 
was no laughter, no song, no dance. 

On the friendly hearth stands the gentle one; 
and there too, but not near her, is he who once 
placed a glistening ring upon her finger, and whose 
barbarous heel had ground it into a shapeless mass 
‘on that same hearth-stone. In the shadow he 
stands, with a bent head, silent; for though she is 


of the past, and he knows not what to say. 

**Mary—” It seems he can go no further, so 
many words rush to his lips ; and she stands there 
so statue-like—a figure about which hangs no ten- 
der memory from the past, no hepé for the future. 

** You sent for me—I am here.” 

‘Oh, Mary! your heart is steeled against me, 
and justly. If words of mine could speak my deep 
repentance and remorse—if years of peniince could 
undo my madness, for I was mad—if’ you could 
know how I shrink in horror from myself and the 
thought of what I have done—then I might hope 
something from your pity.” 

Silent still, and statue-like. Oh, memory of 
hope! 

‘*My brother has forgiven, and my sister. I 
would ask, will you be less merciful ?—but that 
you have more, far more to forgive.” 

“Through all these weary months,” says the 
listener on the hearth—and his head sinks lower 
at the cold, dead tones—“ through all these weary 
months there has been that within which told 
me you would one day know the wrong you did. 
Whatever there may have been to forgive, it is for- 
given long ago. The ring which you crushed is 
here. I have kept it for you; will you take it?” 

“Oh, Mary, hear me! I am changed—changed. 
Your lip says ‘ Forgiven,’ but your vvice denies it. 

” 


Mary— 


' But the hand trembles which he takes in his; he 
sees that her face is pale, and tears are shining in 
the blue eyes. All these weary months, all «hat 
cruelty, ali those false accusations, have not crush- 
ed out from her heart its great love for him. 

On the hearth they stand together, before the 


' friendly fire; into that fire drops the crushed and 


battered pledge of a broken betrothal ; let/its mem- 
ory melt away with its form. A change has passed 
over the sombre face of the dark man; a ray of 
-beauty from hers brightens it as he looks dewn 
tenderly upon her and whispers, “‘Is it a happy 
Christmas, Mary ?” 

**It is happy.” 

Then a bright glow starts up in the old grate, 
and the'two can not hear it, perhaps; but there is 
a chorus among the little spirits of the Christmas 
fires, as they clap their hands and sing out, ‘‘ We 
are here; we see it. A Merry Christmas!” 


CANDLEMAS EVE AT CRAIG- 
LEIGH. 


CanDLEMAS EvE at Craigleigh was Candlemas 
Eve and something more. It was Fanny Eglin- 
ton’s birthday ; on it she would reach her eighteenth 
year; and before another summer had passed over 
her head she was to become the bride of the heir, 
Captain Leicester Maynard, of the Bengal army, 
who had just returned from India. Open house 
was to be kept for rich and poor that day, and in 
the evening a grand ball was to take place—a ball 
for old and young. The grown-up people were to 
have the picture gallery to dance in, and the little 
folks were to enjoy themselves, unmolested and 
unrestrained, in the French drawing-room. The 
eventful day arrived, and visitors descended, like 
an invading army, not only upon the Grange, but 
also upon the neighboring village. The ‘‘ May- 
nard Arms” was full to the attics, and every body. 
who had a lodging to let soon found a tenant in 
some prudent bachelor who preferred a strange 
room to a long, cold drive home after the ball. 

The old gallery looked splendidly, and as night 
came on seemed to brighten more and more, as one 

*by one the guests began to drop in. There had 
been a little confusion attending dressing, especial- 
» Iy in the fastnesses ; because when lights were de- 
manded all at once by seventeen young ladies, 
nine mammas, six papas, and ten other persons, 
there were not enough candlesticks to supply half 
the number required. In this emergency wine 
bottles were pressed into the service, and if an un- 
wary observer had visited the rooms the following 
morning he would have been bewildered at finding 
how much claret hdd been discussed by the young 
ladies, as evidenced by the number of empty bot- 
tles to be seen upon their toilet-tables. 
However, if they had had Aladdin’s Palace to 
dress in, and his Genii to adorn them, they could 
scarcely have looked prettier or more elegant than 


they did—some gliding gracefully over the polished 


there to listen to him, his heart fails when he thinks 


that other Christmas, come back and give him 


floor, others tripping it coquettishly, as if not lik- 
ing to stand alone for admiration, but one and all 
weading their way to the far end of the gallery, 
where Sir Robert had stationed himself to receive 
his guests. 

Some officers of the —— Regiment, with whom 
Leicester had been garrisoned in Indja, were among 
the first arrivals, and then began the ball in earn- 
est. The grim old knights who hung on the walls 
scowled a darker scowl than ever as the fair young 
girls flew over the polished floor, and the inspiring 
music and the merry laughter rose up to the roof, 
shaking the old banners in their faces. More and 
more arrivals, fresh revelers, poured in at every 
moment, and soon the old gallery was full—full 
of welcome, full of merriment, full of hospitality. 

It soon became clear that the notion of keeping 
the denizens of the two ball-rooms separate was 
impracticable. What! were the grown people to 
take no part in the forfeits, be shut out from the 
privilege of dancing with the rising belles, and be 
forbidden to see the conjurer? Perish the thought! 
Were the small boys to be denied the ‘inestimable 
honor of dancing with the largest partners they 
could find? Was a tall Guardsman to carry off 
Lotty Claire to waltz with him in the picture gal- 
lery, and Jack Eglinton not to follow and defy 
him? . Such tyranny would have caused an émeute. 
No! Old and young mixed freely together, and 
it is hard to say which enjoyed themselves the 
most. 

After supper, when the jaded musicians had re- 
tired to have their innings at the good things, Jack 
Eglinton dragged the grand piano out of a recess in 
which it had been stowed away, and Fanny (his 
sister) and Ada Maynard played a waltz for the 
impatient juveniles. Then the mistletoe was hung 
to the knob of the great chandelier, under which 
all the merry dancers passed. Bless their pretty 
eyes, how they brightened! Bless their rosy 
cheeks, how they blushed! . There was Jack— 
handsome, honest Jack Eglinton—great in the 
renvers, figuring away with Lotty Claire in the 
centre of the room. He had private mistletoe ar- 
rangements of his own, and refrained from joining 
in the melée that followed. Henry Maynard (Lei- 
cester’s younger brother) seized a sprig of berries 
from a vase, and gave the signal. Every avail- 
able scrap of the magic plant was in instant requi- 
sition for a dozen of his friends and school-fellows, 
and it was soon ‘‘turn round,” “join lips,” “‘up 
the middle and down again.” Every body kissed 
his own partner, and Tom Bright (the ‘‘ funny boy” 
of the evening, who wore the Knave of Clubs 
pinned to the lappel of his coat, in token of his 
twelfth cake rank) rushed about, kissing other peo- 
ple’s—all but Charley Howard’s.- Charley was 
small, and no match for Tom in any less inspiring 
cause; but he fought like a young lion in defense 
of pretty Laura Steadman, so Tom was baffled. I 
fancy Laura would have dispensed with his cham- 
pionship, for Tom was a great favorite. Had he 
not sung a comic song that had put the whole room 
in aroar? Did he not detect the conjurer in one 
of his cleverest tricks? Poor, brave little Charlie! 
When, half an-hour afterward, he made formal 
proposals for the hand of his offended partner upon 
the strength of his late achievement, he was called 
a stupid boy, and told to go away! Oh, the in- 
gratitude of woman! 

Leicester Maynard went to the piano-forte and 
chatted with Fanny. "Lady Grace—dear, gentle 
Lady Grace—took baby Maude and danced her. 
What business had she to come brushing the mis- 
tletoe berries with her soft, perfumed curls, when 
she knew that her lover—Cecil Deighton, of the 
Guards—Inkermann Deighton—was looking on, 
and that no one would dare to take advantage of 
her tantalizing position? Why did that pudding- 
headed fellow Clogger go about trying to spoil 
sport, and to take Tom Bright's mistletoe away ? 
I hope he got his shins kicked, and I think he did. 
But these little drawbacks were as a drop of rain 
compared with the bright wave of merriment that 
flooded the place, carrying away all unkindly feel- 
ings, all stupid restraint, upon its flow. 

The ball had begun early, and so was brought 
to a conclusion in reasonable time. The last guest 
departed; the inmates, tired out, sought their 
beds—all but Leicester Maynard and his friend 
Deighton, who adjeurned to the room of the for- 
mer to smoke their cigars. The morose ancestry 
scowled unseen in the deserted gallery, and the 
hospitable old house was still. 

Neither Maynard nor Deighton had the remotest 
idea of going to bed, they had so much to talk and 
think about. 

“* Leicester,” said Deighton, after they had sat 
for some time puffing away in silence, ‘‘ what 
o'clock is it ?” 

“Only half past four.” 

** How light the mornings are getting! Is that 
the sun or the moon shining through the chinks 
in the shutter?” 

‘“‘ Never mind the sun or the moon, old fellow! 
How about your own particular star? What 
have you and Lady Grace been talking about all 
night? Is it settled at last, eh?” 

** Don’t chaff ?” 

“ No—but is it?” 

‘* Well, she says so.” 

“By Jove! I wish you joy,” cried Leicester, 
wringing hisfriend’s hand. ‘‘ You're the luckiest 
fellow in the world—next to me.” 

**T wonder what she is doing now ?” said Deigh- 
ton, gravely, gazing into the fire. 

‘* Repeating all-your absurd speeches to Fanny, 
be bound.” 

** Do they occupy the same room, then ?” Deigh- 
ton inquired. 

‘Yes; we are all packed as close as herrings 
in a cask to-night. They sleep in the west wing, 
right opposite our window.” 

“That light gets stronger and stronger,” said 
the Guardsman, after a pause. ‘The sun must 
have risen. 1’ll open the shutters and see.” 

‘Well, do if you like,” Leicester replied, with 
a yawn. 


“Deighton unfastened the bar and threw the 


» the locked door; it was immovable! 
until his voice failed; no answer! 


shutters apart. As he did so a red, lurid glare 
flashed into the room, and, uttering a cry of an- 
guish, he sprang back and seized his friend by the 
arm. 


The west wing was in one sheet o f 

The alarm had already and the 
friends saw by the blaze of the conflagration scores 
of laborers and servants hurrying from all direc- 
tions to the scene of the fire. Leicester rushed 
from the room, followed by Deighton, They tore 
down the dark stairs, shouting ‘‘ Fire! fire!” as 
they passed on toward the west wing. Dcighton 
could but follow his friend, knowing nothing him- 
self of the intricate corridors and passages that led 
to that portion of the old house, and when, on 
dashing open one of the doors, a hot cloud of 
smoke burst forth in their faces, he lost sight of 
him for a moment, took a wrong turning, and 
found himself in the entrance-hall, amidst a crowd 
of terror-stricken men and fainting women. 

Fearful must it have been to those young girls 
—sleeping calmly and happily after the fatigues 
of their night’s enjoyment, perchance dreaming 
over again some word or look earnest enough to 
have written itself upon their memories—fearful, 
indeed, to have their peaceful slumbers dispelled 
by the terrible cry of “ Fire! fire!” Noone knew 
how near it might be. Fire around her, and she 
in a strange room, the way to escape from which 
was unknown to her, or in her fear forgotten. 
Fire! and in her haste to fly she might unwitting- 
ly rush into the midst ofthe blaze! Fire! which, 
when safe herself from danger, was threatening 
those dear to her, who were still unrescued from 
the flaming building. ‘‘ Fire! fire! fire!” Mo- 
thers wildly seeking their children; children who 
could hardly be restrained from rusbing into the 
flames to seek their parents. Of this dreadful 
scene Leicester Maynard saw but little, for he was 
thundering at the massive oaken portal that sepa- 
rated Fanny’s apartments from the rest of the west 
wing. He dashed himself with all bis force against 

He shouted 
He burst into 
a room where his father’s lathe and carpentering 
tools were kept, and, seizing a broad axe, threw 
himself once more upon the old door, and, between 
the blows that-he rained thick and fast, upon it, 
shouted, “‘ Awake, Fanny! Lady Grace, awake! 
Fire! fire! It is I, Leicester, who calls; unlock 
the door. Fire!” There was no answer; but the 
oak began to yield under the axe. One good 
blow, and the lock would part from the panel. It 
was given. 

The head of the axe flew off! 

With his bare hands Leicester tore away the 
splintered wood, iand the heavy door, wrenching 
off the hinges in its fall, dropped with a loud crash 
into the passage. 

The great rush of air caused by the falling mass 
drove back for a moment the flames and smoke 
from the staircase beyond; but he had hardly 
sprang half-way up when they closed Lehind him, 
roaring more furiously than ever. 

It was then that Lé 
voice calling, in a wild, 
to rouse herself and fly to him. Poor fellow, he 
knew not where to find er. Leicester shouted in 
return; told him that té follow was impossible, as 


ked voice, upon Grace 


] the staircase was already tottering. 


**Ladders and ropes to the window! quick, 
Deighton! See to it yourself; it is our only 
chance of saving them. Leave me here; I will do 
allthatcan bedone.” * * * * 

When Lady Grace and Fanny had at last retired 


‘to their room they felt as little inclined for sleep 


astheirlovers. Young ladies have generally quite 
enough to talk about after any ball to last till next 
morning. They chatted on, and never guessed 
how time had passed till a dull, heavy knocking 
startled them. They opened their door, and a 
sight burst upon their gaze well calculated to 
strike terror into bolder hearts than theirs. The 

was filled with smoke and flames, while 
the fearful cry of ‘‘ Fire!” resounded throughout 
the house. 

Bold and prompt in any emergency, as soon as 
she had in some degree calmed the fears of her 
more timid companion Fanny ran to the head of 
the flaming staircase and cried for help. Help 
was nearer than she had hoped, for the next mo- 
ment Leicester, emerging from the smoke, stood 
by her side. 

Fanny was pale as death and fearfully calm. 
‘*T had so hoped and prayed that you were safe,” 
she murmured in her lover’s ear, as she paused for 


a moment in her endeavors to restore Grace to con- | 


sciousness; ‘‘ and vou are here.” 

**To save you, darling!” 

“Ah! I fear it is to perish with me.” 

Better so than to live without you. But we are 
losing precious moments. For the love of life, 
Lady Grace, don’t faint again! Do rouse your- 
self!” he cried, in his wild agony. 

“ Hush!” said Fanny ;; ‘* you are too impetuous. 
Dear Grace,” she whispered, gently, in her friend’s 
ear, ‘‘weareallingreatdanger. Wedepend upon 
each other for safety, under God. We mast all be 
saved, or all— But, please God, we may all be 
saved. Bea brave girl, darling, for Cecil Deigh- 
ton’s sake.” 

It was h. Fanny, with womanly tact, had 
touched the right chord. There was warrior blood 
in the gentle patrician’s veins, which the name of 
her lover set in a glow; and the cowering, weeping 
girl of a moment before sprang to her feet, dashed 
the tears from her eyes, and was ready for any 
thing. 

“> Oe then led the two girls into their room, 
and, closing the door against smoke and flame, 
threw up the window, sprang upon the outside sill, 
and shouted to the crowd below to hasten the move- 
ments of those who had gone in search of ropes and 
ladders. 

‘They are coming! they are coming !” he cried, 
in a tone of exultation, as though he were watch- 
ing some vigorously-contested race. “ Deighton 
is with them. They have a ladder strong enouch 
to save fifty of us, They are here !—hurrah !— 
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they are here!” and Leicester almost screamed with 
joy and excitement. On they came. Let the 
flames roar, and the old house crumble beneath 
their fiery tongues. What matter?—his darling 
would be safe. Oh, the wild joy of giving her 
scathless to her old father’s arms! 

Up rose the heavy ladder, foot by foot; but, oh, 
how slowly did it seem to rise, though strong 
arms and willing hearts were strained ¢o the ut- 
most ! Up it rose, till it stood trembling on end 
in the air. Leicester could hear his own heart 
beating as the top was lowered slowly toward the 
window. Jt was full twenty feet too short! 

A low moan rose up from the crowd collected be- 
low. Men looked into each other's faces, and spoke 
not. There was a deep silence, broken only by 
the roaring of the flames and the crashing of fall- 
ing timbers. 

What were Leicester’semotionsnow? The roar- 
ing of the flames became more and more loud; the 
room gtew suffocatingly hot, while smoke began 
to creep under the door, and to curl about Fanny 
and Grace (who were knecling in earnest prayer), 
as though it were a dim shroud infolding them. 

Then it was—when all seemed Jost—that the re- 

membrance of a boyish piece of folly flashed across 
Leicester's throbbing brain. The window in which 
he stood was the very last on the third story of the 
west wing. Within two yards of it were the cap- 
itals of those Corinthian pillars that ornamented 
that angle of the house. Beyond them, on the 
south side, was a ledge, similar to that on the west, 
near to which was a massive water-spout. Below 
was a terrace, raised some twenty feet from the 
‘ground. Now, the ladder, though far toe shart to 
reach the window from the lawn, if placed upon 
this terrace would come up to a level with the win- 
dow on the other face of the house; so that, if he 
‘could but pass his dear one and Grace round the 
capitals of the columns to the ledge beyond, they 
would be saved. His mind was made up in a mo- 
ment. To remain was certain death, for the fire 
was crackling at the door. 

“ Do not attempt it! do not attempt it!’ cried 
Deighton, as Leicester shouted to him to place the 
ladder on theterrace. ‘‘ You could not pass round, 
and how can they ?” 


have done so for a swallow’s nest,” Lei. 


**Doas I ask you, man! it is our 


“Tt is indeed !” cried a voice from the crowd. 
**God help them! it is indeed!” 

Leicester looked down, and saw that the speaker 
was his father. 

There was no difficulty in making the courageous 
girls understandthe plan. The only question that 
arose between them was who should first brave the 
danger. This Leicester soon decided. Fanny was 
calmly courageous— Grace unnaturally daring. 
Upon the bravery of one he could depend as sure 
and lasting ; he knew not at what moment that of 
the other might be quelled by the imminent dan- 
ger. If Fanny passed in safety he would have no 
fear for Grace. With one hand firmly clasping 
her little waist, and the other holding on by the 
corner of the, parapet above his head, with ‘their 
faces to the wall, Leicester and his plighted bride 
passed inch by inch along the narrow ledge till 
they gained the summit of the pillars. Here there 
was a broader footing, and Leicester paused. 
“* Rest a while, darling,” he whispered; “‘we are 
half round, but the worst half is to come. Five 
minutes more, and, please God, we shall be safe.” 

“It would be so sweet,” murmured Fanny in 
response, as he strained her close to his heart, ‘‘to 
be saved by you: but, oh! I fear! I fear!” 

r nothing, my own. Recollect Grace has 
to follow. Are you ready?” 

** Quite—quite ready.” 

Still holding her firmly with one arm, while both 


by & 

moss and rubbish that had accumulated there, and 
which fell at every step they took, making it appear 
to the breathless spectators as_if the narrow path 
were crumbling beneath their feet. It was a fear- 
ful moment ; every movement had life and death in 
it; every inch brought them nearer to the one or 
the other. The nerve and trust of the fair girl did 
not fail her, and, moving along slowly and surely, 
as the first part of their transit had been passed, 
they doubled the angle and gained the terrace 
front. 


Here Leicester hd anticipated that all difficulty 
would have ended; but no. As Deighton stood 
on the top round of the ladder, his~head was not 
quite on a level with Fanny's waist, as she stood 
in the recess I have mentioned. The ladder was 
still several feet too short. ‘* Lower her down into 
my arms and I will carry her,” said Deighton, who 
was scarcely to be recognized but for his voice. 
His hair was singed, there was a red burn upon his 
forehead, and his face was ghastly pale. Leice- 
ster trembled for Grace’s senses when she should 
see him. ‘‘ No, that will not do; vou can not bal- 
ance the weight as you are; go down a few steps 
and guide her feet as I let her down.” 

** Now, my darling,” said Leicester, “‘ kneel with 
me; do not be afraid; I have firm hold of you. 
Now try if you can find the top step of the ladder 
with one foot; Deighton will guide it—so—there ! 
Now, can you put down the other and stand up ? 
Cling to me, never fear; that’s brave and well; 
now try the next step; can you reach it ?” 

** Not as you are holding me,” she said. 

He shifted his hold from her waist to her arms. 
She then gained the third step, and he only held 
her wrist. Clinging to the water-spout, he leaned 
over the ledge till Fanny had descended far enough 
to be able to grasp the side of the ladder with her 
disengaged hand. 

“Now, darling, you must release my hold; go 
down slowly and steadily.” 


She gently returned his parting pressnre,: and, 


with a look of ineffable tend 
something so softly that he could not catch the 
sound, but, from the motion of her lips, he formed 


it intoa blessing. Descending slowly, preceded by 
Cecil Deighton, she logked up all the while, with 
the same sweet expression.on her lips. 
. She reached the ground in safety, was caught to 
her old father’s heart, and a great shout of joy 
arose, but was instantly hushed when it was seen 
that Lady Grace had begun the perilous route so 
fortunately traversed by her friend. Grace had 
heard all the directions given by Leicester to Fan- 
ny, and acted upon them promptly and silently ; 
but her dress, which was much lighter than Fan- 
ny’s, clung and got caught in the masonry, so that 
Leicester had to leave her clinging to the wall un- 
supported for several moments while he disentan- 
gled it. They reached the recess, however, in 
safety, but Grace had not strens th left to stand 
upon the ladder. ’ 
“Shut your eyes, Lady Grace,” Leicester said, 
eyes ; trust to Cecil.” 


lowered the now inanimate form till Deighton could 
fairly clutch his beloved burden without fear of 
losing his balance. He then rapidly descended the 
ladder, and Leicester knew from the shout which 
then arose that they had reached the ground in 
safety. 

Maynard now determined on returning to Fan- 
ny’s room, and, if the flames had not filled it, to 
save for her and Lady Grace as many of their lit- 
tle treasures as he could. ‘There was a miniature 
| of the mother of the latter, set in a bracelet, that 
| he bad noticed upon her arm at the ball, and which 
he determined to save at all events. 

He soon found the miniature and Fanny's trink- 
et-case, containing some valuable, old, family jew- 
els. These he wrapped round in a blanket, and 
flung out of the window. He then pocketed every 
thing of value that he could lay his hands upon, in- 
discriminately, and taking a burst of flame through 
the floor as a hint to retire, swunz himself round 
the pillars, and soon had his foot on the ladder. 

Leicester had heard a great deal of shouting, but 
as that had been going on all the time, except when 
Raany and Grace were in danger, he took no no- 
ties of it; when, however, he had turned the’cor- 
pmerphe perceived, to his dismay, that he had too 
} ash] y disregarded the warning cries, for a volume 

of smoke and flame was pouring from a window 
directly below him, threatening destruction to the 
ladder, his only hope of safety. There was no- 
thing to be done but to make a dash for it. He did 
so; sliding, as he had often done when a boy, 
astride upon the ladder. It was too late. He 
felt a flash across his eyes, a aaaey blow, and then 
—nothing ! 

Then followed a great roar and crash. A my- 
riad of bright sparks shot into the air, and all knew 
that the roof had fallen in. The flames, which for 
a moment were smothered beneath the falling raft- 
ers, broke forth again with redoubled fury. 

But I did not desert those whose story I have 
so far told. By almost superhuman exertions the 
fire was confined to the west wing, in which it had 
originated, and the rest of the old house was saved. 
No one was lost, but for many a weary day Leice- 
ster Maynard flickered between life and death. 
When at last be had recovered from the severe in- 
ternal injury caused by his fearful fall, he still lay 
in silence and darkness, and only knew by a warm 
drop that sometimes fell on his brow that one he 
loved was watching over him. His sight was gone! 
He had been blinded by the flames through the 
midst of which he had fallen. 

One day when Leicester had awakened from a 
sleep, he pressed the little hand that seldom left 
his grasp, and said, ‘Guess what I have been 
dreaming of, dearie. I fancied,” continued he, not 
waiting for a reply, “‘that I was watching the re- 
building of the west wing that you have been tell- 
ing me about, and wondering whether the rocm we 
used to call yours will be where it was before.” 

} Not exactly, Sir Robert says; but it will be 
finished exactly in the same manner, so that you 
will scarcely see any difference.” 

“I shall not-indeed see any difference,” replied 

Leicester, somewhat sadly. 


You have been very patient, dearest, hitherto; be 
patient a little longer.” 

‘*There have been very many ‘little longers,’ 
Fanny, but they have not brought what has been 
promised. No, dear one,” he said, “sight has 
gone forever, and I shall never see your dear face 
again, save in dreams.” 

“* Listen,” whispered she. ‘‘As wiil look 
upon the gloomy side of things, I wif*humor you, 
and take the same view. With all this sorrow, 
however, have we not much to be thankful for? 
It is almost a miracle that you were not killed upon 
the spot where you fell. Of what value do you 
think my life would have been to me with the con- 
stant remembrance that yours had been lost in pre- 
serving it! If it should be the will of God that 
human skill should fail in averting this calamity 
from you, have you not one to share your sorrow, 
whose life will be devoted to comforting you, to 
minister to your every wish? One whose eyes 
shall see for you faithfully and truly; one whose 
very being belongs to you? Will not ‘my love 
abate some part, at least, of the misfortunes you 
dread ?” 

Leicester told her that it could not be; that the 
sacrifice was far too great ;, that he had thought of 
this, and dreaded the time when it must come 
forth; that he must bear his calamity alone / 

“You know not what vou are doing,” replied 
Fanny, vehemently. ‘‘Sacrifice!” and her tone 
changed almost to bitterness. ‘“‘Is the exercise 
of a love which the everyday mopotony of a cold 
world chains down fruitless in ong’s heart a sacri- 
fice? Oh, Leicester! when you cease to love me, 
speak those words again. Sacrifice! would you— 
oh! bat hush! How wrong I have been, how 
thoughtless, how selfish! Hush! vou must indeed 
not speak again. I have been sadly imprudent. 
You must be calm. If you attempt to speak, I 
will go. You must obey me now.” 


Days and nights were alike to the blind man; 


young lady ; 


in a3 gay a tone as he could assume ; “‘ shut your | 


Kneeling as before, holding by the old spout, he 


poor 
“‘You must not think or speak so mournfully.: 


but I think it was about every fourth day that a 


‘strange step entered his room, and a strange hand 


removed the bandages, and examined his eves. 
The lids were so swollen and blistered by the 
flames, which had burst forth full in his face, that 
they had remained closed. On one of those days 
Leicester felt the lid gently raised, and the great 
oculist, after a close scrutiny and a lengthened 
pause, whispered in Fanny's ear, “I wish you joy, 
his eves are safe.” 

They ere perfectly safe. Leicester Maynard 
may have arrived at the dignity of spectacles a 
little before his time, and his handsome face have 
one more honorable scar upon it; Lut what of that ? 

The Lady Grace and Cecil Dayton, Fanny Eg- 
linton aud Leicester Maynard, were married on 
the same day. 


PAID FOR YESTERDAY. 


THE scene opens in a dentist’s room inthe West 
End of London. Mr. Filey was a fashionable dent- 
ist, with an exceedingly, what is called, gentle- 
manly appearance. You might have taken him 
for a baronet, and so might I. A carriage drove 


| up to the house, and a lady carefully attired— 


West-End Costume, and some of those women do 
look very captivating. She inquired for Mr. Filey. 
That gentleman made his bow. 

‘“*Mr. Filey,” she said, ‘I have come to you on 
a sad case.” She sizhed. Of course Mr. Filey 
was full of sympathy—f his aspect, at all events. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘it is very sad. You are great 
in teeth, Mr. Filey. Do you remember me years 
ago?” 

Mr. Filey begged to be excused his forgetful- 
ness, attributing it to his extended practice. 

““Ah! I was then younger, Mr. Filey. I am 
now, as my card will have shown you, Lady 
Spriggs.” 

Mr. Filey bowed to the title. 

“I have a nephew, Mr. Filey; the heir to a 
vast property. He has but one defect—his teeth! 
Oh! the trouble those teeth have given us! His 
timidity is such that he will never now approach 
a dentist’s shop—I mean house, and we are at our 
wit’s ends what to do with him: Do you think 
that if I contrived ‘to lure him here, Mr. Filey, 
that you could so manage as to remove one or two 
of his—I think you call them grinders—without 
his being aware of it ?” 

The proposition was rather startling, but Mr. 
Filey was an old hand, and an able. 

He said he had no doubt that, if he had the 
young gentleman there, he would extract the teeth, 
and be should hardly know any thing of it—so 
delicate and sudden would be the manipulation— 
till it was over. 

“That will do,” said the lady. “You will 
eternally oblice his family, Mr. Filey, and deeply 
shall I feel indebted to you, believe me. 1 will 
take the liberty of paying you in advance, if ydu 
please.. May I know what it will be?” 

She drew forth her purse, and paid the sum Mr. 
Filey thought fit to demand. 

Arrangements were then made that the voung 
gentleman should call on the morrow, at twoo’clock 
p.M., precisely. Every device not to alarm his 
sensitiveness in the matter of his teeth was prom- 
ised by Mr. Filey, who was forewarned that the 
young gentleman was eccentric, and dressed not 
yuite in the fashion—in fact, commonly; so that, 
unless you knew it; you would not presume him 
to be heir.to a vast estate. 

The scene closes on Mr. Filey bowing the lady 
into her 

Act the Second, displays a jeweler’s shop. West 
End. Messrs. Spitchcock & Co. A lady alights 
from her carriage, and enters. She desires to see 
some jewelry. A diadem set with diamonds fixes 
her eye. Her taste is pleased by a beautiful 
bracelet, and a pair of ruby ear-rings which suit 
her complexion, she thinks. She is assured that 
they suit ber admirably. She hands her card— 
Lady Spriggs ; at present residing at Mr. Filey’s. 

“ You know Mr. Filey, the dentist?” 

“Very well, indeed,” she is told, “and Sir 


_ Sampson also, by name.” 


She then desires them to make out their Lill, 
and tell her the amount of her purchases. Four 
hundred odd pounds the bill amounted to. And 
the shopman wasn’t astonished! But what a 
country this is, where women can lavish money on 
gimcracks—as I tell my wife. However! the lady 
said she would be infinitely obliged to them, if, 
within half an hour—that was, by two o'clock, pre- 
cisely, and not a moment later—they would pack 
up the things, and dispatch them and the bill, by 
one of their young men, to Mr. Filey’s, where Sir 
Sampson, her husband, would write out a check, 
and liquidate thedebt. Some woman's rigmarole, 
I suppose. However! the request was readily as- 
sented to. She departed, and the scene closes with 
her being bowed into her carriage a second time. 

Act the Third. A young man with parcel calls 
at two o'clock, precisely, that afternoon, at Mr. 
Filev’s, and asks to sce Sir Sampson Spriggs. 

** Her ladyship is within,” says the page. 

The young man says she will do. He is ush- 


ered into a room where he sees the lady. 


” Well, the lady affably took the parcel from the 
ng man, and said : 

‘*]T will take it to show my husband up stairs. 
He will be with you in five minutes and hand vou 
the check. You will excuse me? I must first 
satisfy him of the necessity I have for the articles.” 

Of course the poor fellow thought that all was 
fair and straightforward. He said he would be 
happy to wait. Ile took a chair. 

Well. He waited. The minute hands of the 
clock went round. Hewaitedon. Before he had 
time to feel uncomfortable in his mind the door 
opened, and a gentleman walked in who bowed to 
him and made his mind quite easy. 

‘*T brought the things,” said the young man; 
‘and am waiting—” 

““To see me,” said Mr. Filey, admiring the 
stratagem of the lady immensely. ‘‘To see me. 


Yes. I’m aware. A beautiful day to-day, Sir? 
Rather sultry. May I offer you a glass of wine ?” 
Of course the young man didn’t oliject. Ia 
ha! You know-how they used to prepare victims 

for the sacrifice! 

Well. 17 Mr. Filey said: 

“Pray take @ ehair, may I ask you?” and the 
young fellow, warmed by his wine, was quite 
agreeable to any thing. 

“ Will you open your aeethh may I ask?” said 
Mr. Filey. 

“What for 2” savs the voung fellow, amazed. 

nothing!” says Mr..Filev. “I merely 
wished toinspect. The conformation of rour tongue 
struck me as peculiar. Not that it affeets vour 
speech, Sir. Nét at all. But pray allow me.” 

‘The poor young fellow epened his mouth. Ha, 
ha! He opened his mouth and 63 ped. 

‘* Now draw back your tongue,” said Mr. Filer. 

No doubt the voung fellow. thought him a very 
eccentric baronet, but he complied. 

In a minute one of his grinders was seized— 
caught in a vice, wrenched, twisted, pulled. Heav- 
en spare us all the horrible agony! The grinder 
came out at last, in the midst of stifled screams, 
and, I'm afraid, curses. It came out, and the 
young man was guilty of an assault on the body 
of the dexterous operator. Mr. Filey went down. 

“Where's the lady? Where's Sir Sampson 
Spriggs?’ rears the young man, with bis hand on 
his mouth. 

‘*My dear Sir,” says Mr. Filey. ‘* You really 
—you my be eccentric; but when one is dcing you 
a good, Sir—oing vou a service—” 

‘* Service,” splutters the wretched voung fellow. 
Service to pull out a tooth wheml didn't a-k vou!” 

Ask me, Sir,” savs Mm Filev. When I tell 
you it has been arranged by vour estimal.le aunt, 
Lady Spriggs, and that it wus paid for vesterday—" 

** Paid for yesterday !” bawls the victim, start- 
ing back. 

“| his tooth, Sir, was paid for yesterday,” says 
Mr. Filey, impressively. 

“* Lady Spriggs—my aunt ?” exclaimed the con- 
founded youth. 

“Come, Sir,” says Mr.Filey. think what- 
ever your objection to part with it, you owe me an 
apology. I will not say,indueform. I expected 
caprice. But really such violence!” 

The young man deliberately asked for Sir Samp- 
son Spriggs, or the parcel of jewels which he had 
brought half an hour ago from the shop of Messrs. 
Spitchcock & Co., whose servant he distinctly pre- 
claimed himself to be. 

‘* Bless me!” cried Mr. Filey, “‘is there seme 
mistake! Have I really ?—on my honor, I—" 

“If vou will go up to Sir Sampson Spriggs and 
get that parcel of jewelry immediately—” said 
the young man. 

Mr. Filey started. 

**] won't prosecute you,” the young man added, 
washing his mouth out with water. 

‘* You are not the nephew of Sir Sampson?” said 
Mr. Filey. 

“ Don’t laugh at a chap, after what vou've done 
to him,” growled the voung man. 

‘‘There’s a mistake,” said Mr. Filer. “Sir 
Sampson is not here. It was an innocent strata- 
gem—” 

“* Innocent ?” sneers the young man. 

“To get you to submit to the operation—Lady 
Spricgs—” 

‘* Will vou ring for her or not!” cries the ne 
longer unsuspicious youth. 

The bell was rung. The ready page informed 
them that Lady Spriggs had left the house shortly 
after her brief interview with the young man. Py 
degrees the consummate confidence of Mr. I iley in 
her ladyship was melted and dispersed. Lie ac- 
companied the young man to Messrs. Spitchcock’s, 
relates his share in the adventure, and made, let 
us hope, something like due reparation to the poor 
victim of the cleverest piece of rascality I know of. 
The rest was in the hands of the police in London. 


WANTED—A POLICEMAN. 


Every body—that is, every body that is any 
bod y—knows the Café Tallerrand in Regent Street, 
London, how good it is to dine there, and how 
much better to dine there, if it be possil.le, at some- 
body else’s expense. Most of us—for we all be- 
long to the/Upper Ten Thousand, 1 hope—have 
dreamy pleasant recollections of that Temple of 
the Palate. 

We remember those little rooms upon the left, 
the passage with the aloe-trees in tubs on either 
side, and at the end, the Statue and the Fountain; 
the Salle itself—the sanctum of the Café Tallevrand 
—eighty feet by forty, those blissful bowers (adapt- 
ed for any number of guests), the ring of peaceful 
steel, the silvery clash of transverse fork and spoon, 
the clink of crystal, and that velvet tread of the 
innumerable Ganymedes pervading all as sleep 
pervades a dream. What human voices one did 
hear there for the most part swelled the harmony— 
there ‘‘ More Moselle,” or, ** Yes, some Curacoa,” 
had a certain music in them—but, now and then, a 
gentleman who loved good eating and (particular- 
ly) good drinking “* not wisely but too well,” would 
have to be “‘ removed.” 

“The next time you want a dinner, Sir,” our 
héad-waiter would on such occasions remark to 
the offending person, “‘ycu will tind it at the ‘ Cat 
and Pumpkin’ round the corner, Sir; but not here, 
Sir—not here.” If that gentleman could possitly 
have been any thing else than what he was, he 
would, I am confident, have been a bishop. There 
is a beautiful legend extant respecting this digni- 
tary, who has Leen at the Café Talleyrand for three 
generations or so, which I will take the liberty to 
repeat, alihough it has been current for years, and 
applied falsely to chiefs of-other establishments. 
A gentleman, still voung, and only melancholy in 
expressjon so far as it is fashionable to Le so, once 
stepped into the Salle d'Heliogabalus, and ordered 
a dinner; not a mere collection of good dishes, be 
it understood, but that judicious assortment ef 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
caster, eagerly. | | 
only chance.”’ 
| 
| 
of hers, widely extended, embraced the slippery | | 
wall, they shuffied—I know of no other word— | 
round the narrow ridge, rendered doubly slippery 
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them which alone is worthy of that title. He was 
dressed to admiration; his hair and mustache were 
miracles of the art of the coiffeur.; and his hands 
_ ‘were whiter even than the waiters’, though he was 

attended upon by two of the most gentlemanly of 
them, as.a man of his distinguished taste deserved 
to be. 

He began with absiathe, and concluded with a 
glass of eau-de-rie ; and throughout the meal took 
the right wine in the right place, and plenty of it. 
The head-waiter was so impressed with his judg- 
ment that he actually came out of his bower, and 
., took the last dish away with his own superlative 
fingers, and the dined person acknowledged the at- 
tention with agraceful bow.- It was evident, how- 
ever, that this excellent judge of what was good for 
himj‘had but an indifferent digestion—with such 
apparent inconsistency are the gifts of fortune dis- 
tributed! for he sighed heavily when he had con- 
cluded his repast, and while he was. imbibing his 
bottle of claret. Presently he touched the little 
silver bell—or the bell that looks like silver—which 
pertains to every table in the Salle d’Heliogabalus, 
and the waiter was at his elbow before it had ceased 
to tinkle. There was now a mournful indecision 
in the dined person's countenance, Which, in a 
meaner man, would have signified something like 


il i Hil 
iN 


intoxication, but it presently disappeared. ‘‘ Bring 
another bottle of claret,” said he, ‘‘and be sure 
that it comes from the same bin ;’’ and the waiter 
brought it. 

The gentleman had been four hours dining and 
drinking, when he was heard once more to sigh 
deeply and to tinkle the silver bell again. 

Waiter,” said he, languidly, but with that 
politeness to his social inferiors that never deserts 
a real bon-vivant, though gluttons possess it not 
—‘ waiter, be so good as to fetch a policeman.” 

‘*A policeman, Sir!” replied Ganymede. ‘‘ Most 
certainly, Sir.” And off he hurried to the head- 
waiter to know what the strange wine was, of 
which he would not have had the guest suppose 
him ignorant for worlds. The head-waiter under- 
stood the difficulty at once. He procured the gen- 
tleman’s bill—it was £3 17s. 6d., as far as I remem- 
ber, exclusive of attendanre—paid it himself, and 
got it receipted. 

‘‘If I understand your last order aright,” ob- 
served he, in his musical whisper, ‘* you have no 
money about you?” 

The gentleman nodded blandly. 

“You have probably left your purse at home ?” 

“Alas! no; I have no home: I am a ruined 
man, in fact; but I have been accustomed to dine 


if 


well, and was determined to. do so once again be- 
fore I was locked up for good: that is all.” 

“* Sir,” replied our head-waiter, with emotion, 
“ey sympathize with you—you are a man who de- 
serves a good dinner; and you mast permit me to 
be your creditor upon this occasion.” 

Whether this best of Samaritans ever got reim- 
bursed for that act of charity I can not tell; but 
if the esteem of all who know him can repay a man 
for a pecuniary sacrifice, I am sure that our head- 
waiter has been paid in full. 

If the gentleman had taken the saihbele first, 
and the absinthe last, it would, of course, have been 
a different matter. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


THE anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans 
was celebrated for the forty-fifth time at Tammany 
Hall, in this city, on the evening of the 8th inst., 
by the usual ball and banquet. Current political 
events imparted a peculiar interest to the celebra- 
tion: the Battle of New Orleans being a Southern 
victory, and General Jackson being a Southern 
hero, while those who celebrated the day here were 


generally Northern men. We may remark that, 
notwithstanding the recent defeat of Tammany in 
the Mayoralty contest, the day was never kept 
‘sith more enthusiasm. The Herald reporter thus 
describes the scene : 

“The ball-room was very brilliantly illuminated, and 
the concourse of beauty and fashion, though not very 
extensive, was yet imposing and attractive. The walls 
were very handsomely decorated with flags and paint- 
ings, and ribbons of a variety of colors floated from every 
part of the room. The arrangements were very com- 


‘plete, and reflected much credit on those who superin- 


tended the exhibition. Prominent among other flags 
was the red cross banner of Old England, placed opposite 
to the free flag of America, in token of the disappearance 
of ancient and fratricidal animosity, and of the good time 
to come, when, separated yet united, they shall tremble 
in the breeze, as the representatives of the highest de- 
gree of human liberty throughout the habitable globe. 
The portrait of Washington of course occupied a promi- 
nent place, and in fact the hall every where bore marks 
of patriotic sentiment and taste. 

** At about eleven o'clock the rerular procession of the 
Sachems took place. Dancing was suspended for a mo- 
ment, and to the lively music of the band the whole body 
of Tammanyites advanced into the ball-room. After 
making several circuits of the large hall, the leader of 
the procession, bearing a red cap of liberty surrounded 
by brilliant stars, came to a stand in the centre of the 
room, the whole company forming around him.” 
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The New Partner 


“G.'VGHAM & CO., BANKERS.” 
BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, 


AUTHOR OY “THE HASUEESH EATER,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHAT LITTLE FILKINS 24D DONE.—ALSO AN IN- 
SIGHT INTO WHAT HIS SUCCESSOR WAS DOING. 


Littte Filkins, second book-keeper, had not 
been smashed, as appearances seemed to inidi- 
cate, between the covers of one of the big led- 
ers. Neither was he—for I must do proper his- 
torical justice to the excited state of Cheswick 
mind, by detailing these painful ramors—im- 
mured in the specie vault by Mr. Green, in re- 
venge for his having asserted that that gentle- 
man was a muff, where day by day he grew 
thinner, and shricked invariably for the help 
that would not come, biting the useless eagics 
and fifty-dollar pieces in an agony of hunger, 
thirst, and despair. Neither had he drowned 
himself in the lonely depths of the neighborinsz 
Lake Squilligochizzet; neither had he, which 
appeared the least improbable rumor, written a 
vow in his own blood, procured with a pin, from 
a large vein of the arm, that he would drink 
himself to death in a fourth story room of the 
Gold Eagle ‘Tavern, hired for that purpose. 
Happily, none of these fearful ramors were true, 
though such were the combined nausea, morti- 
fied pride, wrath, and excited imagination of the 
people of Cheswick, that, had it been stated 
that Mr. (;reen, desirous to obtain the second 
book-keeper’s place for his supposed friend, the 
new-comer, had commanded little Filkins to 
strip and jump down his own throat, which or- 
der the young man had been terrified into obey- 
ing and so put an end to himself, it would have 
been received as at least entitled to mature con- 
sideration. 

But little Filkins, second book-keeper, though 
of no remarkable cleverness of brain, and rath- 
er wild withal, still had not kept books five 
years for nothing, but knew that, with pluck 
and a good constitution, Life, and not Death, 
came out, on squaring accounts, on the credit 
side. Wherefore, undesirous of quarreling with 
the many possibilities of bread and butter, to 
say nothing of moistening, which still lay strewn 
generously through the world for a heart pretty 
kind and stout after all, he packed up his bag- 
gage for the midnight train as soon as he found 
himself superseded by the fair-haired substi- 
tute for a p ortner, and went down to the sta- 
tion where, ciziit hours before, he had been 
carelessly awaiting the arrival, smoking, as he 
lounged, for want of thought. A little sullen 
at the loss of his place, and a little provoked at 
his dim perception of what certainly looked like 
injustice in singling him out for punishment, he 
eye up and down the moist platform, a small 


ut noticeable object in the hush of midnight, ; 


behind paletots three deep, his head muffled in' 
a shawl, his hands in his pockets, and smoking 
his cigar in quick puffs. The cars were later 
than usual, which did not add sweetness to his 
mood. 

Suddenly, at the end of one of his walks, and 
just as he was about to turn, a tall figure open- 
ed the door of the passenger-room and stepped 
out, meeting him breast to breast. The ex-sec- 
ond k-keeper started involuntarily, as was 
natural at that time of night, bat regained his 


domanly manner: Filkiah, I believed” 


“HE SAT DOWN ON THE LUGGAGE-PILE NEAR HIM AND 
BURST INTO TEARS.” 


“All right,” was 
~— the laconic answer 
of that-young gen- 
tleman. — ‘“ Drive 
abead.” 

**My name, Sir, is 
Ernest Beckford. I 
wish to have a few 
moments’ talk with 
you, if you will allow 
me, before the train 
comes.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is 
it?’ rejoined the ex- 
second book-kceper, 
in a tone of extreme 
satirical commisera- 
tion. ** Well, I’m sor- 
ry for you, but I can’t 
help you. Want a 
little information as 
to management of 
affairs in your new 
place, don’t ye? — 
Usual desire in the 
promoted—very usu- 
al. Under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, 
however, cool — de- 
cidedly cool. Desire 
any thing else of the 
man whose _ shoes 
you've stepped into?” 

The young man, 
whom we, like little 
Filkins, will by this 
time have recognized 
as the fair- haired 
new-comer of the 
preceding afternoon, 
replied, with the 
slightest touch of sar- 
casm in his voice, 
that any information 
which the ex-second 
book-keeper might chance to possess would be 
more advantageously husbanded than disbursed, 
unless extreme exigency called on him to be 
prodigal; and then checking himself, as with a 
sudden sorrow at having permitted any irony to 
characterize his manner toward one naturally 
nettled by his circumstances, and blessed with 
no great talent for rising above them, he threw 
a cheerier kindliness into his voiec, and said: 

‘¢ Joking aside, I wish no information—none 
at least of the kind that you imagine. In sev- 
eral ways.I can be,of material benefit to you. 
You are out of your place at Cheswick Branch. 
I ousted you—as you say, I am in your shoes— 
I know that. That is unpleasant for both of 
us. I didnot seek your place. The firm thought 
its interests would be best attended to by having 
me in it. Sol came and filled it. But to show 
you how entirely free from all personal feeling 
we ought to be to one another, I have written 
a letter to the Messrs. Clingham, which will 
probably give you a good situation in the cen- 
tral house; you can be pretty sure of it, I may 
say, for I am not uninfluential with them, though 
young, having been a tolerably faithful servant 
of the firm. Here it is; present it as soon as 
you arrive.” 

This last was said with.the manner and tone 
of one by nature fitted to command, and with 
such a Saxon directness and irresistibility that 
little Filkins, who, up to this moment, had been 
inwardly debating on the probabilities of his 
somnambulism, woke up, and stretching forth 
his hand, took the proffered letter, with— 

‘‘1’ll be hanged if yon ain't a dem foine fel- 
law! I didn’t do you justice, Beckford. But 
it’s all right now. I'll take your letter, and 
very much obliged to you too.” 

You're very welcome. Now that’s done 
with I've one more thing I want to say. If it 
seems a liberty, pardon it. I am not one of 
those men who purchase with a bencfit the 
right to preach; but I hope the interest I have 
shown in your welfare thus far will be a proof 
to you that what I say now is as heartily disin- 
terested. You're of the Wenham family of 
your name, I believe ?” 

“That's so! Lord! how did vou know?” 

‘‘T haye been in Wenham. Besides, I have 
known of you for some time. You have a sp/en- 
did mother—as noble a specimen of the woman 
as ever lived! And two true-hearted sisters, 
beautiful, accomplished, and good, just coming 
out into the society they’re so able to be the 
pride of. They are younger than you, and they 
have no father. Suppose now that their-only 
brother should, all at once, turn straight about 
and be the man he can be—their ornament and 
support, and his mother’s rejoicing every 
where?” 

The three paletots on the outside of what was 
really the kind heart of little Filkins had been 
moving up and down tumultuously for some 
time like the study of a small earthquake, done 
in pilot cloth ; and at this juncture he sat down 
on the luggage-pile near him and burst into, 
tears. “Oh, sobbed little Filkins, drop-. 
ving his cigar, holder and all, on the platform. 
‘That's too much, that is! That’s too much! 
Oh, oh, oh!” 

Ernest Beckford continued: “ My friend, God 
can help you to do—to be, all that is worthy of 
Him—of them—of yourself! That’s right! don’t 
be ashamed to-cry; you couldn’t do a manlicr 
thing under the circumstances! Unless it is to 
right about’ face for your whole life, for their 
sakes and yours, immediately, before you leave 
this platform. There’s the whistle, will you do 
it? will you be a free man from this night, so 
help you God ?” 

Little Filkins arose, and if he had been a 
great many kilometres high instead of only five 
feet five he couldn’t hgve been more. c 
than he was whéh, grasping Betkford's 


| 


a vice, he said, in a voice all husky and trem- 
bling but resolute, 

‘Beckford, I say, God bless you! I think 
He sent you. You’ve opened my eyes for the 
first time these five years. If I’d known you 
when I first came to Cheswieck—’specially when 
I first fell in with that devil—well, I won't tell 
you who I mean, for I oughtn’t if you don’t 
know—most likely you will know before long; 
if I'd known you, I say, I wouldn’t have broken 
their hearts, dear souls. I’ve done it for tlie 
last time, though. Hear me, Beckford. So 
help me God, I never touch that damned drink 
again !” 

‘*God hear and helpyou! He will!” was the 
reply of the young Saxon, uttered with a hearty 
solemnity and cheerfulness. ‘‘Good-by! Ishall 
wish to hear from you, Remember!” 

So the train to New York bore away little 
Filkins through the damp, half-solid dark. But 
all besprinkled with the shower of cinder-stars 
that whirled in the wake of the rear car, that 
little object, just vitalized and made sublime by 
the strange new revelation to him of the man- 
hood that was in him, stood on the platform 
gazing wistfully back at the tall slender figure 
by the station, and, when the curve shut out the 
last glimpse of Cheswick light, retreated hastily 
to a lonely seat among the sleeping through 
passengers, and wept again to find what true- 
souled men, after all, were Ernest Beckford and 
—little Filkins. 

And for the present, this is enough of a hint 
what little Filkins had done. 

But our chapter promised also to sketch a 
little of the doings of his successor. And here 
it is necessary, absolutely necessary, to intro- 
duce a woman. 

The Banking House of Cheswick Branch, 
that is the outward and visible Banking House 
of stone and iron, was but partially occupied 
with the business-paraphernalia of Clingham & 
Co. As paying-teller Bradby remarked, late 
one cvening, when his natural powers were as- 
sisted, it was a bank which was not all a bank. 
On one side of the front door (for it was a dou- 


ble building) all the first story was devoted to | 


money-making, the vault beneath that story was 
equally given over to money-holding. But the 
rest of the house—saving a slight look of mass- 
ive closeness and retention about is, as if the 
pecuniary character of the bank part had com- 
municated itself to the whole, and none of the 
inhabitants could get out for an airing unless 
the very, best paper on short time were present- 
ed for them at the front door—was a very com- 
fortable family house indeed. 

To most of the inhabitants of Cheswick, who 


looked upon Clingham & Co. simply from their | 


financial point of view, and would have been as 
much surprised to have heard that any of the 
partners were actual hnman beings with a heurt 
in them as to hear that same fact asserted of a 
patent safe, it was an unceasing source of as- 
tonishment that all the Bank building was not 
put to some sort of use ; which meant that it was 
not turned into shops or rented for a boarding- 
house. But Clingham & Co., having a himan 
as well as a patent-safe side to their nature, had 
for a long time been remembering, in his atilic- 
tion, an old and tried friend of their free, un- 
troubled, and.as yet unmoneyed boyhood. Jolin 
Manton, namely, who had studied with them, 
fought for them, skated with them, grown up 
with them; but who, falling while they climbed, 
now lived on them. Lived on them so far as 
this, that he occupied ail of their Cheswick 
house, which was not required for business, and 
received a moderate salary for the unburden- 
some service, only laid upon him for the sake 
of his delicate pride of independence, of keep- 
ing things at rights about the establishment. 

n Cheswick Branch House, therefore, nov: 
lived John Manton. 
ing for twenty years, 
in which time the 
wife and the son of 
his youth had died, 
leaving him with one 
only child, a daugh- 
ter, now at the 
threshold of woman- 
hood, and beautiful. 
Nora Manton was 
not a shy girl—cer- 
tainly not in the 
painful sense; but 
she need have been 
much more than 
merely not shy to 
have put herself in 
the way of those 
eyes which belonged 
to the juniors of 
Clingham & Coa., 
Cheswick Branch. 
It was very seldom, 
therefore, that she 

sed under the 
Oriental languor of 
Mr. Bradby’s gaze, 
or the eagle glance 
of Mr. Todds. The 
subs only knew her 
afar off—hardly near 
enough had they ever 
seen her to discuss 
her points, as all fine 
fellows do of women 
and horses. 

But in the even- 
ing, and when the 
little creatures who 
might have annoyed 
her were all gone, 
then Nora Manton 
came down in her 


Lived and had been liv- 


“AND, BEFORE SHE COULD.6TOP SANK INTO THE 
VERY ARMS,"ETO 


will through all the counting-house, president’s 
room and all, taking a delight in being famil- 
iarly among the tall solemn desks and heavy 
iron-nailed doors, which had been her mysterr, 
her perplexity in childhood, as we all do in ex- 
amining fearlessly any old awe of ours which 
has been detected as a humbug, and discovered 
to be nothing to be afraid of after all. 

She was an imaginative child, this Nora Man- 
ton. For her all those heavy-studded doors had 
once been the barriers to countless Aladdin 
chambers, Ali Baba caves, and H not ‘hid- 
ing-places. Oh, could she but ent@ and gaze! 
And the desks—all of the olden make, with 
clawed feet and curling, carveén rails, were ver- 
itable hippogriffs to her, who bore patiently all 
day the weight of ledgers and elbows, but at 
dusk, being released from the spell, flew leacues 
away into golden cloud-mountains across the 
sunset, and came back before midnight full of 
the shining pasturage on which they had been 
regaled—doliars for daisies, crowns for clover. 
And that was the way, so Nora thought, that 
Clingham £€ Co. made all their money. 

At seventeen years and eight months she 
had of course become aware, poor child! how 
much harder it is to get moner, and how im- 
possible it is that there should be any such 
things as hippogriffs. Necessarily, these two 
facts, which are virtually the dismissal of the 
supernatural and the acceptance of the natural, 
characterize all coming out of childhood. But 
with her the change was only a partial one. 
She had lost nothing of that sweet faith, no- 
thing of that love of, belief in, and sometimes 
communion with the intangible; she was one 
of those souls whom a painter must love to 
paint and a poet to write about all the time, 
though the critics should accuse them never so 
much of reproducing their own ideals—a soul 
that is the true, and the only true conception of 
exquisite womanhood—the child-woman. 

Nora Manton had been making bread; for 
John, her father, ate no one else’s on any con- 
sideration. She had been also darning his stock- 
ings; had played and sung all his favorite old 
tunes to the piano, from Robin Adair down to 
the most modern of all, True .Love can ne'er 
Forget. She had then read him to sleep with 
stirring political articles upon the downfall of 
the country emitted in the Cheswick 7Jri- Week- 
ly Doubled-Fist ; and then, seeing that the last 
column of our liberties had fallen, and Mr. Man- 
ton’s head and-eyelids with it, Nora, knowing 


that he was good for one hour’s sleep at least, | 


left him on the settee before the grote. and sal- 
lied into the money territory for one of her 
strolls. There was one burner of the brackets 
in the counting-house that was kept alight all 
night, and this one was plenty of company for 
the young girl, loving, as she did. to nestle in 
weird shadows with which she could half-fright- 
en herself, and then spring out of them laugh- 


ing and singing like some of her own dream- 
| 


land sprites on a romp. 

There were two ways of entrance into the 
money department from the other portion’ of 
the house. You might.go in by a door which 
opened into the superintendent's room from the 
parlor, or, passing through the common entry 
of the building, you could enter by the green 
baize valve which controlled all day the life cur- 
rents of Cheswick’s financial heart. Of late, 
whenever Nora visited the counting-house, she 
had taken the latter way. Not exactly because 
she feared to sce the ghost of the well-known 
old Tucker, superintendent for so many years, 


returning to his former seat in the glass-walled- 


room to turn over airy bank statements with 
transparent fingers, and scowl at imaginary de- 
ficits with eves having no speculation in them; 
but it was not pleasant to have suggested to her 
the departed, who was always 2 queer old } er- 
son, and who would be the very one to come 
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back, if that thing was ever done, to push Mr. 
Luke Green from his stool. Then again there 
was something disagreeable in that room’s asso- 
ciations with'the living as well as with the dead. 
Luke Green was forty in body, he was also for- 
ty in soul; for he had never lived faster in his 
emotional than in his digestive nature. Luke 
Green was bland, paternal, by no means start- 
ling in his demonstrations—a very quict per- 
son; but in spite of all these estimable and 
soothing qualities he had frightened Nora Man- 
ton. Why, how, exactly, slie could not have 
told, but he always impressed her with a sense 
of danger. When he came, three years before, 
to Cheswick, he was very much the same per- 
son as now; but sbe, with all a woman’s feel- 
ings, was a little girl in look, so Luke Green 
took her one day on his lap. She felt then as 
if he were. made of a very thin crust, and got 
away from: him as soon as possible, lest she 
should break through and find it very deep and 
cold down below. 'So the queer little child— 
children will be sq queer every body knows— 
had always, been afraid of him, and prolonged 
this dread into her womanhood. And of late 
days she had instinctively felt there was still 


more cause to be frightened. Luke Green had™ 


been blander to heft than usual at the rare times 
when they met—had looked almost as if he 
would like totake her in his lapagain. Women 
nppreciate attentioks almost as quickly, and read 
their meaning even better when they dislike 
than when they love the source. So Nora Man- 


ton avoided him écrupulously. He called on 


her father oftener than ever, but he never saw 
her unless in the street or at-church. 

So much—and firetty long & is, I know—for 
the reason why Nora Manton Gy this particular 
night, afteryshe had seen her father safely slum- 
bering overthe ruins of his country, ran through 
the entry instead ¢f the superintendent's room, 
and darted into the counting-room by the baize 
door. The gas was burning brightly as usual 
from the one burnér-over the cashier’s desk, and 
in the light which it diffused through the wide, 
papery-smelling apartment, Nora went dancing 
and bounding with the first sense of free life 
that she had known.that day. For she liked to 
make bread, and darn stockings, and read to 
her father; but those amusements could bear a 
little dilution with something else. 

She had no playmate but herself, and yet, 
from a pretty long acquaintance with that one, 
she had acquired a familiarity, an ease of con- 
versation with her that was very enviable. She 
climbed up on tle cashier’s stool and began 
soliloquizing, 

“ma capitalist ; I’m Mr. Nora Clingham ; 
why, what a pretty name that is! Mr. John 
Manton, how d'ye do, Sir?—upon my word, the 
very man I want te see! Do you know that in 
balancing accounts with you yesterday we made 
a slight mistake in our favor? The Bank is in 
debt to you—let me sce—just one hundred and 
fifry thousand doljars. Leave it on deposit or 
take my check for the amount ?” 

“Check for the amount, if you please. I 
wouldn't trouble you, but I have to pay the first 
installment on my new Hadson River country- 
seat to-morrow, and I have only seventy-five 
thousand ready cash for the current quarter. Be- 
sides, I want to get a pretty set of mink—victo- 
rine, muff, and cuffs, all only $75—for my little 
girl Nora, named after you, Mr. Clingham. I 
ought to have a new coat for Sunday myself.” 

Here Nora stopped for a minute, looking very 


_ sad, as if Mr. John Manton had been twitting 


himself on facts—which I'm afraid he had—for 
she remembered how often she had brushed the 
shiny elbows of her father’s veteran swallow- 
tail, and dampened them without taking the 
gloss off much, and the corners of her mouth 
guivered. But she rallied like a brave little 


, woman, and changing into the person of the 


fabulous Nora Clingham, resumed her soliloquy. 
“‘So you shall; my old friend!:so you shall! 
Keep up heart, John Manton, my boy; here’s a 
check for two hundred thousand; go get what 
you like and be happy, and if you want any more 
call around in the course of the afternoon.” 
“‘Oh, isn’t it grand to be a capitalist! Every 
‘dollar’s just a hundred little copper chances of 
making somebody happy! Oh, it’s so nice! 
I like to be a capitalist so much!” cried Nora 
Manton, in her own sweet person once more. 


And she danced about among the staid old’ 


desks, as charming an incongruity as a valen- 
tine in the post-bag among notices.pf protest. 
**Wihat shall I do next?” said Nora, after 
she accomplished the deux pas to her heart's 
content. **Let me see—oh! I guess I'll be 
what I usedito. - I'll be a love-lorn maiden with 
great blue eyes: Ivshall cry a great deal, and 
shall wonder if there’s any body to love me in 
all this wide world. I do wonder! Now I'll 
climb up on a high rock, all made of solid ma- 
hogany; this desk’s the rock; and now I think 
I'm going to live there all: the time and play on 
the guitar t6. the moon. But no; I'm disap- 
pointed, for there’s a great dragon: of course, 
there’s a dragon; it’s the kind of dragon 
they call a Todds, who comes to cat me all ex- 
cept one lock of brown hair, which grows up 
into a weeping willow, and says ‘Nora’ when 
the wind sighs through’ it—very sweetly, in a 
melancholy, plaintive gone. No! On the whole 
I guess | won't let the Todds eat me; but I'll 
sufter alang for some time and come out all right 
at last. So when I see the Todds coming—and 
he’s a frightful object I can tell you !—with crim- 
sou’ hair all flickering in the wind, and great 
green eves like lily-pads that stare so/ and he 
steals along slowly and opens his mouth wide 
and says, ‘How d’ye do, Miss Nora? and then I 
know he's goinz to eat me: so I give a little 
scream and jump off the rock where the Todds 
lives and come on tovthis one; but there’s a 
kind of small lion called’a Bradby here, and he 
wakes up and begins torvar. Dear! how scared 


Iam! I must get out of the way as quick as I 
can: so I plunge down into this cavern of the 
sea among the mermaids. But—terrible! here 
comes that awful fish called a Filkins, with an 
immense long thing sticking out ,beyond his 
mouth; he isn’t a sword-fish. Let’s see,gvhat 
is he? Qh, he’s a cigar-holder fish, and now 
he swims this way; he has his eye on me! 
Help! I pronounce the mystic spell; I rise to 
the surface of the sea in an instant; and a good 
Genius in flowing robes—that’s General Wash- 
ington over the clock—commands me to fly to 
yonder bower where my true knight awaits me, 
to protect me, to love me better than his life, 
forever more! | 

** Oh, that’s splendid! How well it does wind 
up after all! Pretty for you, Nora Manton; you, 
nearly eighteen! I don’t care! it’s splendid; 
there’s nobody to hear or see me, and I’II do as I 
please. Mr. Green's room’sthe bower. I dance 
into it joyfully, making up this song-that the 
birds sing with me out of the tree-tops as I go: 

* More than all the stars above me 
Does my true Knight love me—love ma 
There is none like him any where! 
With love are his eyes full— 


They are two blue skies full 
Of loving as sweet as heart can bear!" 


So singing, so dancing, Nora Manton whirled 
in through the little g door of the superin- 
tendent’s room, which opened with a touch, and, 
before she could stop herself, sank into the very 
arms— not of the superintendent, Mr. Green, 
indeed, nor yet of his arm-chair, but into those 
of Ernest Beckford. ! 

The first impression of having a beautiful 
woman in your arms is said to be in no degree 
painful. But when the reactionary feeling 
comes of not being perfectly sure that she likes 
to be there, I can not conceive that it is entire- 
ly agreeable. Ernest Beckford, arriving at the 
latter stage of sensation, gently assisted Miss 
Manton to rise; and for a moment they stood 
looking at one another. That was natural— 
would have been at any rate, for they had nev- 
er seen cach other before—this being Mr. Beck- 
ford’s first day at Cheswick, and he having only 
an hour before come up from his farewell to lit- 
tle Filkins. 

And this is what Mr. Beckford saw: A young 
beauty, of the middle height of woman, looking 
eighteen, with large deep-blue, almond-shaped 
eyes, Circassian in their physique and Saxon 
in their soul—two little rose-buds nestling lov- 
ingly, because they were twins and deserved each 
other’s love, for a mouth, which was deeply 
dimpled at the corners, and was in all respects 
the sweetest, most expressive, delicatest little 
mouth the young man had ever seen; a dis- 
cerning, tactful, clear-cut nose, whose character 
would have been spoiled had it been wholly 
Grecian, and not a little retroussé as it was; 
and hair of the middle shade between golden 
and the darkest brown. And the form of Nora 
Manton—oh, who shall do justice to that? No 
product of the Boarding-school Demon and the 
Imp of Dress-making was that glorious God- 
made harmony of delicious curves! Never had 
it known corset—never had it been bent into a 
serpentine over desks that loomed grim and 
ghastly through blue, thrice-carbonized air — 
never had it been braced into lath-like prim- 
ness for a melancholy female-seminary walk, 
led by a Gorgon in silk mitts up Fifth Avenue 
to Twenty-third Street, and down Broadway to 
Union Square—never had its short, woman) 
waist been metamorphosed into a long, manly 
one ; its full curves turned into lank angles, its 
pliable grace ossified, its human truth ex- 
changed for a whalebone lie! Hebe, fresh from 
a sleep on the amaranth beds of Olympus—all- 
bounding with a godlike springiness—that was 
the form of Norah Manton. And she was the 
first woman that Ernest Beckford ever saw as 
God made her. And he beheld this divine work, 
and, like its Maker, pronounced it very good. 

“*T am very sorry you are here,” were the 
first words that Nora Manton spoke, as she 
turned to go away, blushing very much, but still 
upright as one who is astonished, not ashamed. 

“T am sorry, too—because it has displeased 
you. But may I ask why you are sorry ?” 

“I came here to be alone. I thought I was 
alone ; and I did as I would not have donc if I 
had thought any body was here.” 

“One moment longer, please. I beg pardon 
for seeming to detain you. J came here to be 
alone, too; but, as a gentleman, [ should have 
withdrawn and left the whole place to you, but 
for two reasons. One was, that I feared to 
frighten you by coming into the counting-room 


"to pass out; the other was, that after you began 


to enjoy yourself in that soliloguy—for I did 
hear it all, I own—I coald not have gone away 
had I wished. You remind me so strongly of 
one I lost long ago—my-mother—who had very 
much-such an imagination as’ you seem, to be 
gifted with, and who was also very beautiful. 
‘Taught by her, I have often made such a world 
for myself as you were making. Understand 
me, then, and forgive me!” “ 

And bowing very low, the young man passed 
out into the counting-room, through the baize 
valve, and then—to Nora’s great surprise, for 
she was not aware that any one but Mr. Green 
had access to the buildimg from without after 
business hours—he put*a key into the heavy 
iron door, turtied its three ponderous bolts, and 
passed out, lockingit'again behind him. 

The clock» over thet cashier’s desk struck 
twelve, and Nora Manton passed her hand 
dreamily over her eyes, feeling a sort of half- 
wonder whether she was the same being that 
had entered the counting-room just after clev- 
en. A strange, a thorough change seemed to 
have come over her, since then—a dimly-per- 
ceived knowledge that was half-pain, halt-glad- 
ness —though as yet she “wist not what it 
Was.” 
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Important !! 


NORTH, SOUTH, 
EAST and WEST. 


GOV. WISE, of Virginia, 
GOV. PACKER, of Pennsylvania, 
GOV. MOREHEAD, of Kentucky, 
GOV. MORRILL, of Maine, 


and nearly all the Governors of the United States, with 
other eminent persons, forward the following kind ex- 
pressions : 

From Gov. Packer, of Pennsylvania. 

** The success of the a Art Association af- 
fords the highest evidence of the integrity of its manage- 
ment, as well as of its utility and beneficence. The su- 
perb engraving (‘ Shakspeare and his Friends’) is worth 
more money than you ask for an annual subecription for 
membership, to say nothing of the other valuable advant- 
ages accruing to subscribers. On the score of economy, 
therefore, your Institution commends itself to every 
lover of the arts." 

From Gov. Wise, of Virginia. 

**The engraving will be gratefully accepted and ap- 

preciated as a compliment of great value.” 
Gov. Buckingham, of Connecticut, 

** Presents his grateful acknowledgments to the Asso- 
ciation, and his sincere desire for its success in promot- 
ing and increasing a love of art." 

. Gov. Morehead, of Kentucky, 

“Extends his sincere and best wishes for the success 
of your truly excellent Institution.” 

Gov. Turner, of Rhode Island, . 

** Presents thanks for the beautiful eugraving, and ac- 
cepts the membership with great pleasure." 

From Gov. Chase, of Ohio. 

** The engraving is admirable.” 

From Gov. Bragg, of North Carolina. 

**T shall be much pleased to have my name enrolled as 
a member of an Institution which is doing so much to 
promote the cause of the fine arts in this country.” 

From Gov. Weller, of California. 

**T will take great pleasure in doing all I can to ad- 
vance the inte:ests of your admirable Arsociation.” ~* 
Gov. Willard, of Indiana, 

** Assures the Directory of the Association of his warm- 
est regard and consideration.” 

Gov. Burton, of Delaware, 

* Presents grateful acknowledgments, and hopes that 
the Association may meet with that liberal encourage.. 
mae which, from its design and labors, it so justly 
merits." 


From Gov. Morrill, of Maine. 
** The engraving certainly is one of the finest ever pub- 
ae I desire to make my acknowledgments for it,” 
c. 


From Gov. Bissel, of Illinois. 

“ Thus far each successive engraving furnished by the 
Aseociation, in workmanship and beauty, surpasses its 
predecessors. The one now furnished is, of itself, worth 
four times the amount requisite to secure a membership. 
Every patriotic man must, I am sure, rejoice at the suc- 
cess of your enterprire. It has done more already to 
awaken among the masses of our people a love of art, 
and inspire a taste for its excellences, than all other 
means for the last fifty years." 

Gov. Lowe, of lowa, Gov. Ellis, of North Carolina, Gov. 
Gist, of South Carolina, Gov. Wisner, of Michigan, Gov. 
Brown, of Georgia, and others, extend the kindest words 
of encouragement and approval. 

As also do the following eminent persons, among oth- 
ers, viz.: Senator Simon Cameron, of l’ennsylvania, 
William Gilmore Simms, of Sonth Carolina, Edward 
Everett, of Boston, Henry T. Tuckerman, of New York, 
etc, 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney writes: ‘* The engraving of 
*Sbakspeare and his Friends’ is truly a magnificent 
one. It has been the theme of unqualified admiration 
from myself and all others who have seen it. You have 
my best wishes for the prosperity of the noble Aseocia- 
tion which has already exerted so powerful an infiuence 
in uplifting and refining the taste of our native land.” 

Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie says: ** Accept my thanks for 
the exquisite engraving of * which I highly 
value, and which will adorn the walls of my Southern 
home. The objects of your Association are very dear to 
me. I would gladly promote them by any means in my 
power. You have my earnest wishes for your ever in- 
creasing success.” 

See terms next advertisement. 


FOUNDED, JUNE, 1854. 
‘*One of the greatest and most praiseworthy institu- 
tions in the United States,"—St. Louis Express. 


COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


This popular and beneficent institution is now in its 
rixth year of unparalleled success. It has done more to 
disseminate art and literary taste throughout the country 
than any means yet devised. It receives the support of 
the leading men of every section. It fills the homes of 
America with the best works of art. It dispenses the 
purest literature. It covers the walls with engravings 
of rare beauty. It is, in fact, the only art exponent in 
Anierica. 

Governors, Editors, Ministers, Farmers, Artiste, Me- 
chanics, Merchants, and the women of America have 
given it the seal of their approbation. Ata small cost 
it places within reach of all classes the means of 
beautifying homes, thus becoming the medium of ad- 
vancing good taste and social progress Its past five 
years of successfal results are evidence of its beneficen 
and prove that such an institution is a great public want 


Any person can become a member by subscribing 
THREE DOLLARS. 


which sum will entitle the subscriber to 

lst. The beautifal Steel Engraving, ‘‘ Shakspeare and 

llis Friends.” 

2d. A Copy of the elegantly Illustrated Art Journal, 

one year. 

od. A Fees Season Admiasion to the Galleries, No. 548 

Broadway, New York. 

In addition to which, SEVERAL HUNDRED valuable 
Works of Art are given to subscribers as Premiums, com- 
prising choice Paintings, Sculptures, Outlines, etc., by 
the first American and Foreign Artists. 

<upsceirTions received up to the evening of the 3ist 
of January next will be in time. Nearly 500 works of art 
will be awarded to subscribers, gratuitously, on that even- 
ing. Subscribe at once. 

‘The superb Engraving, which every subscriber will re- 


ceive IMMEDIATELY on receipt of subscription, en- 


titled 

“STIAKSPEARE AND IIS FRIENDS,” 
is of a character to give unqualified pleasure and satisfac- 
tien. No work of equal value was ever before placed 
within the reach of the people at such a price. The En- 
graving is of very large size, being printed on heavy plate 


| ings of “S 


paper, 30 by 38 inches, making a most superb omamen 
suitable for the walls of either the library, parlor, 


Itcan be sent to any part of the country by mail, with 
safety, being packed in a cylinder, postage prepaid. 

Think of it! Such a work, delivered free of charge, 
and THE ART JOURNAL, one year, for Three Dollars. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received until the EVEN- 
ING of TUESDAY, the Sist of January, 1860, at which 
time the books will close, and the Premiums be given te 
su bers. 


beecri 

No person is restricted to a single subscription. Those 
remi $15 are entitled to six memberships. 

The a, Art Journal, giving full 
— will be sent on receipt of 24 cents, in stamps 


Cc. L. DERBY, 
Actuary C. A. A., 
Nos, 546 and 548 Broadway, N. Y. 
Have you not, in your circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, many who would like to secure for their homes or 
offices an exquisite engraving, and for their centre table 
or — valuable Illustrated Magazine of art and 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUBS 
For five subscriptions ($15) we will send six a 
and his Friends,” six copies of the 
Art Journal one year, and six Certificates in the award 
of premiums. 

In order to work to the greatest advantage, the person 
desiring to get up a Club, should send §3 for the engrav- 
ing of *“‘Shakspeare and His Friends,’ to show as a 
ae, $3 thus sent can be counted in as one 


of the Cl 


Shakspeare and his Friends 
The most superb and appropriate Picture ever 
issued for the Parlor, Library, or Office, given 
to subscribers of the 

COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 

Subscriptions received until the Eve of 
the 3lst of January next. 

See terms, preceding column, and read the following 


descriptions: 
From the N. Y. Herald. 

**The proof impression of * Shakspeare and his Friends’ 
sent us is one of the most effective drawing-room pic- 
tures that we have ever seen." 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

**One of the finest ever issued in this country.” 
St. Louis Democrat, | 

** Beautiful.” 


Philadelphia Evening Journal. 
“*Is a work of art worthy the highest praise.” 
New Orleans Picayune. 
**It is a superb piece of art." 
Baltimore Sun. 
** Worthy position in the most exclusive collection." 
Philadelphia Daily Bulletin. 
“A truly magnificent work of art." 
Mobile Advertiser. 
** Well worthy the high standard of the Association." 
N,-Y. Evening Express. 
“ A perfect treasure." 
Mobile Register. 


‘* One of the most beautiful we have ever seen.” 
London Illustrated Newa. 
** A famous picture." 
Cleveland Daily Herald. 
* A magnificent work of art. 
New Haven Register. 
“ Eminently worthy of place in every parlor.” 
Randolph Trapscript. 
** Worth three times 
Philadelphia Daily Press. 
“ Magnificent art-treasure." 
Sandusky Register. 
“A very fine, a very rare engraving.” 
ail 


. Daily Express. 
“ Altogether, a magnificent work.” 
Philadelphia Transcript. 
‘* Beyond all precedent the most valuable picture of the 
kind now extant.” 
Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer.. 
**One ‘of the most exquisite pfoductions ever seen in 


this city.” 
From the N. Y. Evening Express. 

** Faed's celebrated painting of * and 
Friends’ has been engraved 4 a brother of the painter, 
and the plate purchased by the Cosmopolitan Art Asso- 
ciation, who will furnish it as a premium to their sub- 
scribers for the current year. How they can give a 
quarterly Journal, worth rwo dollars, and this magnifi- 
cent ving, which is worth dollars, for 
dollars, is one of those arithmetical mysteries that we 
cannot possibly figure out, though it has been done by 
them for five years. We can simply express the strong- 
est admiration of this beautiful production of art, and the 
enterprise and liberality of the Association who are about 
to afford all the world an Angra gd to a ‘ per- 
fect treasure." The engraving is 22 by 2S inches, and it 
strikes the eye as a ‘ perfect work.’ Like a sweet accord 
in music, or a beautiful flower, it satisrizs. The pic- 
ture contains fifteen figures, in standing and sitting pos- 
tures—the ‘ Immortal Bard’ forming the centre and soul 
of the group. He is represented as discour-ing to the 
Club, composed of Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Ba- 
con, Beaumont, Fletcher, Seldon, Sylvester, Earl of Dor- 
set, Camden, Doune, Earl of Suuthampton, Sir Robert 
Cotton, Dekker, and Daniel. We long to hear what he 
is saying. ‘That the theme is exalted and the inspiration 
glorious, the artist tells us in every lineament of the list- 
eners, as well as of the speaker. It is altogether a mag- 
nificent work—genius paying tribute to genius; and let 
us hope that, through the agency of the Cosmopolitan 
Art Association, it may, before another New Year's Day 
comes round, grace at least 100,000 American homes 
We pity the man, woman, or child, who can look at this 
picture without a thrill of pleasure.” 

New Haven News. 
“* Most splendid ornament for library, parlor, or office.” 
Charleston (8. C.) Mercury. 
“A fine engraving.” 
ton’ Daily Journal 
“ Worth thrice its cost," 
De.roit Daily Tribune. 
* Needs only to be seen to be admired." 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

“ Magnificent engraving.” 


The engraving is sent to an of the country by 
mail, with being cylinder, 


prepaid. 
Subscriptions received until the 31st of January next, 
For terms of subscription, see preceding column. 


es Dr. CUMMING’S 


NEW BOOK. 
The Great Tribulation, 


The new volume by the Rev. Dr. JOILIN CUMMING, 
which=bas awakened such a prodigious intercst tlhrough- 
out the religious community, Szconp Sreixzs now ready, 
Muslin, Price $1. & l’ublishers, N. Y. 
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From Halsted's late Treatise on Motorpathy. 

“ Miss ——., aged 22, had been for something more than 
two years past, subject to epilepsy. She was also in the 
habit of walking in her sleep. ‘These fits of semnolency 
supervened to any trifling excitement, ro that she came 
to expect either sleep-walking or epilepsy to follow a day 
of excitement or fatigue, . She oecusionally had daily pe- 
riodical turns of drowsiness or lethargy, from which it 
was almost impossible to arouse her. Ler face tlushed 

ainfully at times, and she was all nervous excitement, 

ler uterus was found very much congested and fallen. 
One months’ treatment reduced it to its natural rize, and 
caused it to maintain an upright position. She had no 
fit of epilepsy after commencing treatment, but oeca- 
sionally symptoms of its approach, She remained under 
treatment two and a half months, and left cured." 

This Treatise can be ob'ained on return of mail by en- 
closing 25 cents to Il. HMALSTED, M.D., Round Hill 
Water Cure, Northampton, Mass. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 

The only certain cure for,Consumption, Asthma, and 

all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 
ALs9, 

Quern’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil 
greasy sensation of the vil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. Itisthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Utlice, No. 155 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street 


Every Number of Hanrens MaGazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


THACEKERAY.—TROLLOPE. 


I ARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. Cxvm.] CONTENTS. [Feprvary. 
COOS AND THE MAGALLOWAY. 
— Valicy of the An:s!roscoggin. — 
Come to see the Circus.—Owner of a Meadow Farim.— 
Goodbye to Laucaste,.—Dixvilie Notch.—Going up the 
Androscoggin. — Setuement on the Magallowuy. —- In 
Camp. —‘the Carry.—Lumberman's Camp. — l’araia- 
ehene Lake.—On Camel's Kump. —Camp on Camel's 
Rump.—In Three Dominions, —Civilization. 
eee ON THE BIRTHDAY OF CHARLES WEs- 
HOLIDAYS IN COSTA RICA.—III. SAN JOSD 
TO CAKTAGO. By Tuomas Francis Mracuen. 
ILLUsT2aTions —Vvicano of Turrialbo Dili- 
gence.—Valley of Cartago.—Chureh of our Lady of the 
Angels.—Plaza of Cartago.—Hemains of Old Cartago.— 
Ascent of Irazu.—‘The Crater of Irazu.—Shooting | inh 
—lIHammock Bridge —Primitire Plow. —loundingWof- 
fee.—Coffee-Mill.—Hacienda of Navara.— Ihe Quezal.— 
Sugar- Mill. 
A PICTURE. 
COINS AND COINAGE. 
With Fifty-Seven Illustrations of Classic, Oricntal, 
and English Coins. 
CAPTAIN GAYLORD'S WILT. 
CARLSBAD ON CRUTCHES 
“Harner Garinoo.” 
WASHINGTON, By Sarvace. 
TRELICS OF GENERAL CHASSE.—A TALE OF 
ANTWERP. By Antuony 
THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
LITTLE BROTHER Part L 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Tuackerar. 
Cuarrer I. The Bachelor of Leak Street. 
ILLUsTgzaTi0ONS.—A Family of Muffs.—I am referred 
te Cecilia. 
MOTHER OF PEARL. By Fitz James O' Baten. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT LVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER 
MASTER CHARLEY IN THE SNOW. 
ILLvsTRaTions.—Experiments on the Cat ard the 
Dog.—Invites a Few Friends. —Knows nothing about it 
—A Snow-Ball Party. 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
ILLusTRatTions. — Home or Promenade Dress. — 
Closed 
Cap. 


Tos Publishers of Macazine have the 
pleasure to annonnce that they bave made arrangements 
with the Author, by which they are to reeeive the Month- 
ly Parts of TnacxenaYy's New Novel, *‘Lovel the Widow- 
er,’ in advance of its publication In England. The First 
Part appear® in the present Number of the Magazine. 
The Tale will comprise about Eigh§ l’arts, one of which, 
with the original Illustrations, will be published in each 
successive Number. 

AntTuomy Tro.vors, the Author of the brilliant Nev- 
els, “Dr. Thorne" and **The Bertrams,” will write, ex- 
pressly for Haurer's MaGaztwe, a Series of Stories un- 
der the general title of “Zules of Many Landa." The 
First Tale of this Series is contained in the present Num- 
ber; others will appear at short intervals during the 
year. 

The Publishers renew the assurances which they hare 
so often made, that Magazine will continue 
to maintain the sound conservative position which it has 
assumed. They do not undervalue the importance of the 
questions at issue between the different sections and par- 
ties of the country. Each of these has organs especially 
devoted to its advocacy and maintenance. The Publish- 
ers of Hagrrn’s MaGazine deem it of paramount im- 
portance that there should be a periodical which, leaving 
the discussion of these vexed questions to theirown es- 
pecial advocates and opponents, shall inculcate those 
principles and set forth those opinions only in which wise 
and patriotic citizens of every section can heartily con- 
eur. Their Magazine will be, as heretofore, the organ 
of no party in politics or sect in religion, but a National 
work, drawing materials and welcoming contributions 
from every quarter, The Contributors whose papers ap- 
pear in its pages, residing in every section of the country 
have, of course, different personal opinions upon the ex- 
eiting questions of the day. What these private views 
are, or how they are expressed, beyond the pages of the 
Magazine, the Publishers think it out of their province 
to inquire; but they will exercise the most watchful care 
that nothing shall find place in any department of the 
Magazine which shall render it an unwelcome visitor in 


(Coneluded.) By 


any ho 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. ... . . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (cach) 200 

And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of ‘TEx Sub- 

and ilanrer’s Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 WW, 

The Postage npon “Tlarprn's Magazine’ must be 

id at the where it ts The Postage is 

hivti-siz Centaa seer. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squang, NEw York. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 


are so composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. ‘Their pen- 
etrating propertics search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its héalthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
60 simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev- 
erybody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases; such as Coafivenesa, Jaundice, Dyapepxia, Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomaéh, Ervsipelas, Headache, 
Pilea, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Shin Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Lroparv, Tetter, Tuners and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gou’, Neuralgia, asa Dinner Pil, and for Pu- 
rifying the Llood. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are th: best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes ofa family physic. 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00.~ 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywheré. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 
No. 2 Sewing Macnurneg, $100. 
Sincer's No. 1 Sewinec Macuing, $290. 
IIEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $1 

Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a priva‘e family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 453 Broadway, New York. 


REAT CURIOSITY—Particalars sent /ree. 
Agents wanted. SMAW& Clark, Liddetord, Me 


THE NEW YORE TRIBUNE. 
Upward and Onward! 
The receiptgiof Tur New Youk du:ing the 
last weck in December, from subscriptions, sales, and 


advertisements, arnounted $4,073 12 
Corresponding week of last year............ . 27.536 16 


The regular circulation of Tux Treivenr is now: 
Datly 


Weekly 22.5 9 copies 


Weekly Tribune ......2.. co, jes 
Edition fur Califoruia... 4.500 copics 


Tie following table of mail subscriptions (our orders 
through newsmeu not being included) received in she 
month of December last indicates where Tug 
circulates: 


Number of Copa of TRIDUNE subscribed Jor dur- 
ang the month of leeomber, 1559. 


New Mampshire ..... DYebraska ........... 126 
Massachusetts....... 1,023 Virginia 
Ithode Igland........ 3 Maryland ........... 
Connecticut....... 3 
New Kentucky ........... 4) 
New Tennessee........... 57 
Peunsylvania,....... 5 873’ North Carolina ...... 7 
5,608 South Carolina ...... 2 
Indiana....... 3,218| Georgia. ............ 6 
Michigan ........... 2.639 Alabama............ 
2.575 Mississippi.......... 2 
Wisconsin. ...... 1 
3,003 Plorida ...........-. 1 
416 District of Columbia. 
Minnesota........... 

57,123 


The circulation of being.!arger than any 
other newspaper in the world, makes it the most valuable 
medium in which to advertise, and, for the information 
of Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, Schools, Real 
Estate owners, &c., we give our prices for advertising: 

RATES OF ADVERTISING 
IN 
THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE. 

Ordinary Advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, 10 cents per line each insertion, or Two Dollars 
per line per month. 

LEADED APVECTISEMENTS—SIXTEEN CENTS a, line. 

Fancy DisrLavep APVELTISEMENTS—Double rates. 

Notices—Eirt Page—12} Cents a line each 
insertion. Nothing inserted for less than Seventy-rive 
Crnts each insertion. 

Business Noticrs—Fourth Page, before the leader— 
TWENTY CENTS a line each insertion. _ Nothing inserted 
for less than One each insertion. 

In City Itrus—Prefixed by thre word (Advertisement. } 
—TWENTY-FIVE Cents a Mine each insertion. Nothing 
inserted for less than OnE Doar each insertion. 

A Line averages about Nine Words. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTs a line each insertion. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Oxp DoLuar a line each insertion. No less by the 
quarter or ear. 


To the hosts of friends who are working to increace our 
circulation we retu-n our beartfelt thanks We shall 
strive to make Tug iniscne stil more worthy of their 
enthusiastic support. 

TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION, 

For Club to rin 

Accicés 
Drivuae jigs, 


New York. 


$2. 


tice 


Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 
S. C. Herring & Uo., 251 Broadway. 
Direction Labels and Tags. 


Manger, Victor E., 115 Chambers Street. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


Agents are wanted to obtain orders for tle New Ency- 
clopedia of All Nations, in two Loyal) Octavo Volumes, 
16.0 pages, over 1000 Engravings, mary of which are 
colored by hand, with Maps, Charts, &e. Sold only by 
traveling Agents to whom a special dj: trict will be al- 
lotted. Fur further information apply ininegiately to 

HLENKY BILL, Norwich, Coun, 


_ 


— 


FORTY DOLLARS PER MONTH! 
5 AGENTS WANTED, to travel and solicit or- 


ders for the celebrated 
Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. 
Salary $0 per month, with all expecses paid, 
For sample Maciines and full parti uiars, apply to, or 
address, with stemp e closed for return postage, I. M. 
DAGGETT & 210 Washington Boston, Mass. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 


O’Cunnor & Coliender, 65 to 69 Cro-by Bireet. 


— 


From the NEW YORK COURIER AND INQUI- 
RER, May 27, 1559. 

Peruvian Syere. — Against patent Medicines most 
persons are justly prejudiced. Ilealth is too valuable to 
be tritled with, and no one | sing ordinary common 
sense would wish to take « t medicine of which he 
can know nothing save wii is userted| by the maker of 
it, a per-on who, fur all lhe knows, may be an arrant 
rogue. The Peruvian Syrup can not oe placed in this 
category. ‘There is every evidence to believe that there 
is nv quackery in it. Itis a solutioniof the protoxide 
of iron, prepared By a new method. ‘lhe proprietors are 
well known in Iuston, and are yentlemen upon whose 
étatements the utmost reliance cin Le placed. They do 
not claim that the syrup 4s a ponac a. but that in all 
tho-e diseases in which the use Of iron is indicated it will 
Le found most efficacious. The diseases in which iron is 
prescribed by physicians are many, and though this rem- 
edy is regarded as one of the most useful in the phar- 
macopuwia, yet the results desired are not always ob- 
tained, for the reason tiat it is sometimes difficult to find 
in what form it should be admini-tered. If, as hax been 
asecrted by physiological-chemists, iron can only enter 
and assimilate with the blood in the form of protoxide, 
then it administered in this form it would save the stom- 
ach unnecessary labor. ‘The proforide, how ever, is said 
to be a very unstable compound, and Lable to be con- 
verted into another form by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. It is Claimed that in the Peruvian Syrup 
it is so combined by chemical ingenu.ty as to remain 
permanent, further oxidation being impossible. 

Pamphlets containing numerous certificates of cures 
from eminent physicians, and otifers, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Agent. or to 

N. LL. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
No. 78 Sudbury Street, Boston. 

Sold by Druggists generally iu the Uuited >:ates. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHLAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents A NUMBEL; $2 A 

The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Hanrrn’s 
WECAKLY appeared on the Janua y, Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers of WEEKLY were seld, 
nearly half of whici have been bound for reterence. In 
conimencing the new volume, the proprietors desire to 
state that it has been theiraim to render Harpers W 
LY. in the first place, and before any thing else, a Fiust- 
CLASS NEWSPAPER—a pictorial histury of current events, 
equal to the da.ly press in fallness of description, and su- 
perior to the daily press as combining illustrations witlg 
text. How far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published willshow. The Illustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of etd fry year has been re- 
lated and illustrated In the pages of ERKLY. 
They would reter especially, iu this connection, to The 
Italian War, the Great Eastern Steamship, tlhe Harper's 
Ferry Outbreak, the Utah E the Paraguay Ex- 
pedition, China, ete, ete. The value of the paper can 
Le best realized by supposing that it did not exist, and by 
trying to conceive how littie le would really know 
of passing events if they had’to rely on written descrip- 
tions alone. In this respett, the arrangements for the 
coming year aré more te than they have been 
heretotore, WER&tLyY has regular artist corre- 
spondents in almost every quarter of the glube, and com- 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 
pages the best and most generally interesting pictures 
from foreign illustrated journals. In a word, the seub- 
ecriber to Harpers WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 
pages next year ag accurate, well-drawn, well-engravred, 
and well-printed pieture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and a portrait of every man who attracts the gen- 
eral attention of the people of this country. 

liarrers WrExty will continue, as heretofore, to 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
cign authors. It has already published A Tale of Two 
Cilies, by Dickens (with original iliustrations 
drawn for llaupsa’s Weekry); What will he do with 
by sir bk. Lyrrow The Dead Secret, by 
Lois the Witch, by Mrs. GasKELt: A 
Good F by Cuaruas Reape; and by Gro. 
WILLIAM CURTIS. itis now publishing The Woman m 
Wiale, by and The New Partner in 
Cangham & Co., bankers, by Firznven Lepiow, Esq., 
both of which are illustrated by Joun McLenay, 
On, or before the conclusion of the-e tales, others of 
equal merit will be commenced, it being the intention of 
the publisifers to secure every work of undoubted excel- 
lence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in 
liarrre's WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
by the proprietors of Hagrer’s WErKLy, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts 
to a handsome copyright to the author. 

In addition to serials, each number of Hanren s WEEK- 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author. In respect to these tales, as with the se- 
rials, the publishers will publish the best that they can 
obtain, without regarding their origin. 

The other departments of Harrer’s WEEFELY will con- 
tinue to receive careful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS OF IARPER'S WEEELY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 
live Copies for One Year. . . 
Twelve Copies for (me Year. ... 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 
An Extra Coy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE 
Tlarper' 3s Me gazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 
Tres ror Apventisine.—F fiy Cents a Line. 
Libernt will be mode to those wish ng to 
Adverune fev thie. Me. ths er tere. 


MA: 


Fiankiin Square, New ork. 


proms 


To Public Speakers, 


And others who make a free use of the vocal organs. 
From Ker. BF. HW. Chayin, D.D.. New York.“ Yrown's 
Bronchial Truches."—* 1 consider your Lozenges an ex- 
cellent article for their purposes, and recommend their 
use to Public Speakers.” 


Portrait Gallery Gratis 


WITH THE 


Illustrated News of the World. 


Published in London and Boston Weekly. In addi- 
tion to 16 pages of Home, Fore:gn. and Colonial News, 
Town and ‘Table-Talk, Court News, &¢., a por- 
TRAIT ENGRAVED on steel. with memo'r, is presented 
gratis with each number. Terms $7 Sy er ; $2 00 
per quarter. All order+ from trade and sul-criptions 
should be sent te the American publi-hers and Avents, 
If. A. Brown & Co., 14 Hanover Street, Boston. Loca, 
AGENTS wanted in every State in the Unien, Sample 
number, with portrait and circular, sent for 15 cents cash 
or stamps. 


1850—NOW THE TIME TO SUPSCRIBE!~—.156) 
COUNTRY -GENTLEMAN"— 

wiit®s the Lion. Joun Wextwortu iv the Chi- 
cazo Democrat, “is the name of, WITHOUT QUESTION, 
THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN THE, 
UNITED STATES." 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is published Weekly 
—16 pages qnuarte, and entered upon its Firrrenta Vot- 
UME With 15G0—inangu: sting at that time several im- 
provements—among them an enlarged page, larger ts pe, 
and an increased amount of Contents. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN forms far the most 
complete ahd practical Jonrnal for the Farmer and 
Country [esident, publi-hed in this country. Tenxe: 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR Address-with remittance, 
or for Sample Numbers, ; 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 

*.*° ARRANGEMENTS have just been completed by 
which the pulJishers of the GENTLEMAN aro 
enabled to off rr TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY OF 
THE BEST STRAWBERRY PLANTS, as a Premium 
for Five Subscribers accompanied by the cash 
Write for further particulars with Prospectuses and Post- 
ers. L. T. & Fox. 


Architect's and Mechanic’s Journal. 

he ouly illustrated paper of its kind. $2 a year. -Sam- 
ple copy sent for 5 weeks on receipt of postage stamps 
for 25 cents, by A. HARTHILL, 125 Fulton Street, New 
York. 


A volume of Quartets, Glees, and horuse-. containing 
the Gems of all simdlar worka, for the use of Musical As- 
sociations, Choirs, and the Home Circle. Price. $1 W. 


Published bry CLIVER DITSON & CO., Lorton. 


Wilder's Patent Salamander Sz2fe. 


G. Wilder & Co, 191 Broadway. 


BOOKS WITH GIFTS! — Honesty is 
the best policy. Don't be deceived any longer. We, the 
originators of the Gift Book Business, will send our new 
Catalogues, postage paid, to any add-ess. Also for Tén 
Cen's, our History of the Gift lb «k Business, originally 
published for {5 centa. ALBILRT COLBY & CU. No. 
Washington Street. Boston, Masa. 

HE GREATEST SENSATION EVER 
CREATED, has resulted from the izsne of that 
startling look, A AT HOME; Or, Lirz Tas 
loon-llorse oF New Enctanxp. Price $1. 
il. DEXTER & CO., Publishers, No. 113 Nassau 5t., 


“Footfalls on the of another 
World.” A miost startling Book, by Robt. Dale Owen. 
Price ly mail $1 25; postage 24. Address C. PART- 
RIDGE, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Skates! Skates! Skates 
to suit everybody, at the 


“CENTRAL PARE SEATE EMPORIUM.” 
CONOVER & WALKER, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


Keep your Feet Dry!! 
A. Brower’s Patent Water-Proof 
Composition! 


3” -kes Boots and Shoes perfectly impervious to water. 
Will keep so, and last half as long again for using it 
What everybody ought to have. 

A. BROWEER, 4 Reade Street. 

Agents wanted. Price 25 cents per box; $2 per dos. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (e-tab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury te 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GHAHAM, Nasaau Street, New York. 


D* SWEETS INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 
Affords immediate relief for Piles, and seldom fails 
to cure. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subseribera for 
LO&sSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Reval Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful [lustrations. 

This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Kare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars addre=s GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARVER & 
BROTHERS, New York. : 

ECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY.—PRror. 
Fow Len, Firm of Fowrer & WE1138, give- full 
Course of Lectures on this imteresting science in liope 
Chapel, 720 Broadway, commencing 16th Jan. Pur par- 
ticulars, apply at the Phrenological Kooms=, Lread- 
way, ¥. 


~ SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


Is an excellent alterative and tonic. ‘* We spenk that 
we do know." far our **juveniles’ have heen greatly ben. 
efited by using it; and there is no doubt, that in many 
cases for which it is intended, it will perform al! that is 
claimed for it. Times. 


cs" OLD DR. HEATH'S BOOK OF 


Trivels and great di-coveries of the Japanese a bast 
India Meticines, with full directions for the certain cure 


Asthma, levers. Heart Disease, Scrofuia, Caneor, 
pepsia, Diver ompiaint, Gravel and v 
Fema Cem Lal ts. i} of 

cer: f i ™ 


MEAL, Cai Droadtay, New Yors Ci'y. 
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